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Floyd’s Flowers 


This splendid book by the colored Mark Twain, Silas 
X. Floyd, contains many excellent points. 

It is mavellously entertaining. 

It is rich in folklore. 

It is simple and lucid in style. 

It is superbly illustrated. 

It will cure the blues for its humor is of the side-split- 
ling variety. And yet behind all of Floyd’s fun there is a 
serious moral, as there is serious moral behind the wit of all 
great humotists. 

f rr . ° . 

“ [he book was written especially for colored children 
and the illustrations are all colored: Nevertheless the book 
is good for any child and every public speaker and teacher 
would do well to place Floyd’s Flowers in their library. 
There are so many fine tales where applications can be 
made. 

We furnish the book in three bindings: cloth stamped 
with red roses, half morocco and full morocco. The price is 


$1.00 for Cloth Binding 
$1.50 for Half Morocco 
$2.00 for Full Morocco 
Great reduction to agents who order six or more cop- 


ies. We want book agents who really mean to hustle. All 
orders filled promptly. Address 


The Voice Company 


415 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Sheridan Ball, President L. C. COLLINS, Secretary J. H. ATKINS, Treasurer 
Capital Stock $1,000,000 


REMARKABLE! 
Over One Hundred Thousand Dollars in Profits. 


Do you want to better your condition? 
Is it your aim to Make Your F uture Bet- 
ter than Your Past? 


If you are not satisfied with your income, position or condition, read this: 

VER $100,000 clear profit made by the first investors in the Metropolitan Mer 
cantile & Realty Company. You could have been one. This company has been a fav- 
orite with investors since its incorporation. Why? Because it is a high grade corpor- 
ation, with stock at reasonable prices. Because stock was offered in small blocks, so 
that the investor of limited means could acquire it. Because stockholders’ money was invested large- 
ly in real estate, thus giving them absolute security for their money. Be- 
cause it has assisted many worthy people in getting decent homes, many 
organizations in getting halls, and congregations in getting churches. Be- 
cause the increased operations have caused the stock to advance steadily 
from $5.00 per share to double that sum, or $15.00. Thus those who 
purchased the first $100,000 worth of stock have made in profits $100,- 

000, besides $7,000 a year in dividends for four years. 

The capital stock will soon be increased to one million dollars, and 
the ever enlarging scope of the company’s operations and the increased 
assets will force the price of stock to not less that $20.00 per share within 
the next two years. 

Can’t you see that the holders of the present one-half million dollars . 
stock will make more than one-half million dollars on the transaction in 
two years? 

What are the figures in the case? 

The Metropolitan Mercantile & Realty Company has nearly four 
thousand stockholders in seventeen states and one hundred cities; has 
bond holders of $50,000 ten year bonds that pay 6% interest semi-annu- 
ally and mature in 1915; has over 175,000 policy holders; owns nearly 

150,000 in first mortgages on improved real estate in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and other States;is doing a banking business of 
over $100,000 yearly; has a department store that clears over $7,000 yearly; is erecting buildings 
from $500 residences up to $17,500 apartment houses; is employing 1,200 men and womer as 
agents, superintendents, managers, stenographers, book-keepers, mechanics, messengers, tellers and 
cashiers, 

What do these figures stand for if they don’t mean that the Metropolitan is the most 
progressive, most substantial, most helpful, and in short is the leading company among Negroes 
in the United States? 

Will you wait until stock reaches $20.00 per share, or will you buy now and be one of those to 
make one-half million dollars? 

For further information address 


METROPOLITAN MERCANTILE & REALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, 150 Nassau St., New York 
PRINCIPAL BRANCHES: 
BOSTON, MASS. NEWARK, N. J. CHARLESTON, S. C. COLUMBIA. S. C. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. BALTIMORE, MD. SAVANNAH, GA. 4 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. PHILADELPHIA, PA. § MACON, GA. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. WASHINGTON, D. C, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
or Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty Company 
SOUTHERN HEADQUARTERS, 69 E. Alabama St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE COLORED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT - - - - RELIABLE - - = - EFFICIENT 
It recommends teachers and graduates for every line of instruction in the public school system and higher in- 
stitutions. Its orders come direct from Superintendents, Principals, Presidents and Boards. It operates through- 
out the South, South West and Middle West. Now is the time to register. Circulars and blanks sent on request. 
C. W. REYNOLDS, Manager. Box 1273, Muskogee, Ind. Ter. Box 265, Springfield, Ohio. 














Ford’s Hair Pomade, formerly known as ““Ozonized Ox Marrow,” 
Makes the Hair Long, Soft and Easy to Comb. 


READ WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY 


Key West, F West Chester, Pa., Mch. 30, 1905. 
I aon oaly a po ge I had typhoid fever and my hair all 
made and my hair has stopped ame out. I used three bottles of your 
reaking off and has greatly improved. omade, and now my hair is nine 
When I started using this wonderful inches long and very thick and nice 
reparation my hair was seven inches and straight. Most every one seeing 
fong and now I is ten inches or more. how good your pomade did m)_ hair, 
they too are anxious forit. My hair is 

an example to every one 
Yours respectfully, ELLA BYE. 


Colvert, Tex., Mch. 31, 1905. 

I have used one bottle of ~— om- 
ade and my hair is now ectl 
straight, soft and black as i I will 
not be without it. 

RHODA EDWARDS. 


Paris, Mo., » July | 5, 1899. 
Gentlemen: WhenI began —“ 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 25, 1893. Ces , your pomade my head was so bald 
Gentlemen: Please send me two 5 ; was ashamed of myself, but now my 
bottles of your pomade. I think itis © hair has grown three inches all over 
one of the best hair preparations made. my head and I have been y, it only 
MRS. JOHN GRAF. two months. IDE PRATER. 


I beg to remaia, yours truly, 
314 Southard St. MINNIE F "ASTER. 


Atlanta, Ga., June 6, 1900. 
Gentlemen: I have used your pom- 
ade andhave found it to do more 
than it is recommended to dv. It stops 
the hair from falling out and breaking 
off, and cleans the scalp and makes 
the hair soft, pliable and ian 
MISS MA GGIE REND. 





% 


have seen the original letters and testify to the genuineness of "7 statements. 
A. N. JENKINS, Vice-President Hertel, Jenkins & Co. 


~ Ford’s Hair Pomade was formerly known as “OZONIZED OX MARROW,” and is the only safe preparation 
known to us that makes kinky or curly hair straight. Its use makes the most stubborn, harsh, kinky or curly hair 
soit, pliable and easy to comb. These results may be obtained from one treatment; 2 to 4 bottles are usually sufficient 
for a year. The use of Ford’s Hair Pomade (“OZONIZED OX MARROW” ) removes and prevents dandruff, 
relieves itching, invigorates the scalp, stops the hair from falling out or breaking off, makes it grow, and by nourish- 
ing the roots, gives it new life and — ro a elegantly perfumed and harmless, it is a toilet for ladies, gentlemen 
and children. Ford’s Hair Pomade IZED OX MARROW”) has been made and sold continuously since 
about 1858, and the Jabel, OZONIZED .) MARROW. ”’ was registered in the United States Patent Office in 1874 
In all that iong riod of time there has never been a bottle returned from the hundreds of thousands we have sold. 
Ford’s Hair Pomade remains sweet and Costes, no matter how long you keepit. Be sure to get Ford’s, as 

its use makes the hair STRAIGHT, SOFT and PLIABLE. Beware of imitations. Remember that Ford’s Hair 
Seenede (“OZONIZED OX MARROW”) is put up only in 50c, size, and is made only in Chicago and by us. The 
genuine has the si ., Cs-y Ford, Prest., on each package. Refuse aJlothers. Full directions with every bot- 
tle. Price onl by druggists and dealers. If your druggist or dealer cannot supply you, he can procure 
it from his p< Bye or on .B.. dealer, or send us 50c. for one bottle, postpaid, or $1. 4 for three ttles, or $2.50 for 
six bottles, express paid. We pay postage and express charges to all points in U.S. A. When ordering send postal or 

express money order, and mention this paper. Write your name and address plainly to 


OZONIZED MARROW CO, (None genuine without my signature.) 
Fourth Floor, 76 Wabash Ave., Agents Wanted Everywhere. Carle ad orek F Rast. 














Chicago, Ill. 
Look Here, Agents! Makes the Skin Clear 
You can MAKE MONEY. Dr. Fred Palmer’s 


SKIN WHITENER 


Is an ideal face bleach; perfectly cleansing 
and whitening the skin, removing pimples, 


Just issued, a Book of Beautiful Poems. 
Neatly bound with gold engravings. 110 
pages suitable for school closing and Rhetor- : : : 
icals. Only ONE DOLLAR postpaid. blemishes, etc., and keeping the skin soft, 
Agents allowed very large commission. velvety and in healthy condition. 

Write to-day. Price 25 cents a box. 
Sold only by 


B. F. COFFIN, JACOBS’ PHARMACY 


oth and Gaines St., Little Rock, Ark 0-30 Neate | Streets ATLANTA, GA. 
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OUT-WEAR 
THREE 
ORDINARY 

KINDS 


Por comfortable, satisfac- 
tory wear thereis nothing 
so good as Bull Dog Sus- 
penders, that give with 
every move. Have more 
rubber, better parte and 
greater service than any 
other suspender mide 





Try a pair. Money 
cheerfully refunded 
if mot satisfactory 
Made for man and 
youth in regular or 
extra lengths, light, 
heavy or extra 
heavy,as desired 
50 cents at all Dealers, 
or by mail, postpaid 


HEWES & POTTER 
Dept. 168 87 Lincoln St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Valuable ‘Style Book”’ 
free if you mention 
this magazine 

















r. Sadie F. Porter’s 


GREAT MAGIC REMEDIES 
$500 REWARD {i..0..ficsierein mentioned 


will accomplish the cures as they are represented. 


I" ‘you desire ta to 
look well, feel 
well and BE well, 
apply to Doctor 
Sadie F. Porter, 
who works direct- 
ly with the blood. 
When the blood is 
pure there is no 
possibility of bod- 
ily suffering. 
Lemoleone, the 
Great Magic Blood 
and Nerve Tonic, 
peraes the blood, 
uilds up the sys- 
tem, cures Scrof- 
ula, Srentis, Ca- 
tarrh, Bilious 
Headache, Indi- 
gestion, Piles, 
Diseases of the 
Lemoleone per bottle.. age 00 Heart, Rheuma- 
Hair Grower. aa .50 tism, Cancer, Tu- 
Lung Balsam.. ee S mor, Epileptic 
Hair Oil. coseteceses. ae Fits and other dis- 
Beauty Wash ..... - =a eases too numer- 
Magic Liniment........ .50 ous to mention. 


DR. SADIE F. PORTER 
359 BEAL STREET 
i MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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Atlantic-Pacific Street Railway 
Surety and Mining Co. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State 
of New Jersey. 


CAPITAL STOCK, - $200,000 


Divided into Two Hundred Thousand 
Shares of One Dollar Each. 
OFFICERS 
President, - - R. R. Ropinson 
Secretary, - - Roy P. LANCASTER 
Treasurer, - - - Joun A. Lyons 


Stock for sale at $1.00 per share (par value). This 
company proposes to build and operate a street rail- 
way in Jacksonville, Fla., and its suburbs. 

Also to install and pay for a 20-horsepower stamp 
mill on their mining property in Pima County, An- 
zona. 

Our mines are already in operation and are actually 
yielding per ton: Gold, $20.00; Silver, $56.00; Cop- 
per, $48.00 to $50.00; Lead and other metals in 
large qu antities.5, 

Only a limited amount of stock for sale to readers 
of this magazine. Buy at once and havea » « «& 


"LIFE INCOME 


Write for fullinformation. Agents wanted. 








They have no buttons to hurt the child or pull off ; have 
no annoying hooks ; no unsanitary foul-air- retaining 
strings to interfere with growth and healthy circula- 
tion of the blood or air; have no uncomfortable 
lumps or gatherings or thicknesses to worry the child 
or its mother—nothing but comfort, ease and pleasure 
Three Garments in One Piece 
Waist, Drawers and Skirt Combined 
SOMETHING ABSOLUTELY NEW 
Bunning’s Tri-Suit means a lot to mothers and 


their darlings. Try one if you appreciate the years 
that comfort in youth adds to a growing child’s life 


EVERY CHILD SHOULD HAVE ONE 


Put a Bunning's Tri-Suit on your dear little ones, note 
how refreshing it looks and feels ; see the freedom of 
movement it permits with no worry for soiled frockstoyou 
—no irritation tothe child, and your heart will feel glad 
Ia Au Assortment of Colors 
WITH SHORT, MEDIUM, OR LONG SLEEVES AS DESIRED 


For 2, 4 and G- Year Olds 
Plain 50c. Edged 75c. Box Plaited $1 


If your dealer cannot supp/y you we 
will, postpaid, on receipt of price 


THE BUNNY COMPANY 


Room 367 89 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
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OILIS GOLD. 


An excellent opportunity for Quick and Pror- 
(TABLE INVESTMENT. The Hamilton Oil & Gas 
Company (Inc.), near Bartlesville, I.T. Two ac- 
tive oil-producing wells; the third now being sunk. 
Shares $5 to $6.25, now on sale. Dividends to be 
declared. Write our special representative, Prof. 
John T. C. Newsom, 1011 N. Y. Ave., Washington, 
D. C., for further particulars. 

W. H. SMITH, Pres., Wagoner, I. T. 
Louis T. Brown, Vice-Pres., Muscogee, I. T. 
E. E. McDaniel, Sec. & Treas., 

S. McAlister, I. T. 


HOTEL MACEO 


213 West 53d Street 
. NEW YORK CITY 

First-class accommodations only. Located one 
door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of the 
city. and depots pass the door. Illuminated 
throughout with electricity. Handsomely furnished 
rooms. Dining room service unsurpassed. Head- 
quarters for the clergy and business men. Prices 
moderate. Telephone 803 Columbus. 


BENJ. F. THOMAS, Proprietor. 





DR. C. V. ROMAN, Oculist and 
SE mith 





(Post Graduate C. L.N. T. & E., & R. 
O. Hospitals, London; ne Prac- : 
tice limited to EYE, EAR, NOSE and 
THROAT. 

Spectacles and Eyeglasses scientific- 
ally adjusted. 


Telephones: 
Office 1874 
Residence 4356 W. 


2-3 Napier Court, 


Nashville, Tenn. 





| WILL GIVE YOU A LOT 
FREE! 


WRITE TO-DAY and learn how 
ou can secure a beautiful lot in 
ew Jersey FREE, and also of 

our wonderfully successful plan 

for making money for you. 
More than a thousand dollars 
paid stockholders last year. 


Address: 


E. C. BROWN, Pres., Box 322, Newport|News, Va. 
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A GREAT DISCOVERY. 


sy in 8 to 10 


Trial treatment 


,, timonials, etc., apply to 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Y 


CURED with vegetable rem- 
edies; entirely harmless; re- 
moves all symptoms of drop- 
ays; 30 to 60 
days effects permanent cure. 
furnished 
free toevery sufferer; noth- 
ing fairer. For circulars, tes- 


DR. H. H.Green’s Sons 








Land! Land! 


ANDS for the Colored race, in the 
States where their rights are re- 
cognized. 





Twenty thousand acres of land in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, first class 
quality, in tracts of 40 acres or_more, 
at from $6 to $15 per acre. Small pay- 
ment down, balance in 5 to 10 years, 
at 6 percent. Write for easy terms 
to actual settlers. 

Every race man should secure this 
land before it is all taken by for- 
eigners. 

Write for land folders and condi- 
tions. 


Frank E. Dixon 


Faribault, Minn. 

















. y 
A delightfully ges — ni renee | d as 
ed especially for GO 
People. “Reison’s Hair Dressing makes Harsh, 
Stubborn, Kinky, Curly Hair Soft, Pliant and 
Glossy. By supplying the needed oil directly to the 
roots of the hair it tones up the scalp, stops the hair from 
falling out, increases its growth, prevents its split- 
ting and breaking off, removes Dandruff, and cures itching, 
irritating Scalp Diseases. Large boxes at Drug Stores 25C, 
or sent by mail for 30c (stamps or silver). Good Agents 
Wanted (male or female). Write for terms. 
Address NELSON MANUPACTURING CO., 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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OU receive letters 


having certain 
words or phrases so 
emphasized in red they 
stick in your memory. 
They are written on 


The New Tri- Chrome 
Smith Premier Typewriter 


The stenographer 
puts in the red letters 





as she goes along, by 
simply moving a small 








lever. 


This machine permits not only 
the use of a three-color ribbon, but 
also of a two-color or single-color 
ribbon. 


No extra cost for this new § 





model. 


THE 
Smita Premier TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


121 Peachtree St. 





have something that 


WE S 
LADIES every Lady in{the‘land needs 


and will buy, if shown. We want a 


representative in every city. Good in- 
Write tor particulars. 


ARBUCKLE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


come. 
ADDRESS: J. M. 
262 Washington St., 
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RUPTURE 


New Scientific Appliance, Always a Perfect 
Fit—Adjustable to Any Size Person— 
Easy, Comfortable, Never Slips, No 
Obnoxious Springs or Pads— 

Costs Less Than Many Com- 
mon Trusses—Made for 
Men, Women or 
Children. 


Sent on Trial 


I have invented a rupture appliance that Ican 
safely say, by 30 years’ experience in the rupture 
business, is the only one that will absolutely hold 





C. E. Brooks, the Inventor. 


the rupture and never slip and yet is light, cool, 
comfortable, conforms to every movement of the 
body without chafing or hurting and costs less 


than many ordinary trusses. There are no 
springs or hard, lumpy pads and yet it holds the 
rupture safely and firmly without pain or incon- 
venience. I have put the price so low that any 
person, rich or poor, can buy, and I absolutely 
guarantee it. 

I make it to your order—send it to you-~you 
wear it, and if it doesn’t satisfy you send it back to 
me and I will refund your money. 

That is the fairest proposition ever made by a 
rupture specialist. The banks or any responsi- 
ble citizen in Marshall will tell you that is the 
way I do business—always absolutely on the 
square. 

If you have tried most everything else, come 
tome. Where others fail is where I have my 
greatest success. Write me to-day and I will 
send you my book on Rupture and Its Cure, 
showing my appliance and giving you prices and 
names of people who have tried it and been cured. 
It is instant relief when all others fail. Remem- 
ber I use no salves, no harness, no lies. Just a 
straight business deal at a reasonable price. 


C. E. Brooks, 460! Brooks Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 
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FACTS AND FORMS 


A HANDBOOK OF READY REFERENCE. 


By PROF. E. 


PRICE $l 


T. ROE, LL.B. 








A NEAT, NEW, PRACTICAL, 


Reliable and up-to-date little 
manual of legal and business 
forms, with tables, weights, 
measures, rules, short meth- 
ods of computation and mis- 
cellaneous information valua- 
ble to everyone. 

Describes the Banking Sys- 
tem of the U. S., Obligations 
of Landlord and Tenant, Em- 
ployer and Employee, and ex- 
poses the numerous swind- 
ling schemes worked on the 
unwary. 























Reduced cut of book 
Full size, 434x7 inches 


A SAVER of TIME and MONEY 


for the busy man of whatever 
calling, in fees for advice and 
legal forms, in correctly esti- 
mating the amount of mate- 
rial required for building, the 
weight or contents of bins, 
boxes or tanks; in measuring 


land, lumber, logs, wood, etc., 





and in computing interest, 
wages, or the value of any- 


thing at any given price. 














SOME OF WHAT “FACTS AND FORMS” CONTAINS 


Book-keeping by Single and Double Entry. 
How to write Deeds, 
Bills of Sale, Affidavits, Bills of Lading, etc., ete. 


Forms of every kind of Business Letter. 
otes, Drafts, Checks, Receipts, Contracts, leases, 


Forms of Orders. 
Mortgages, Acknowledgments, 
How to write all the different forms of Endorsements 


of Notes, Checks, and other Negotiable Business Papers. 








Laws Governing 


Aeknowledgments Agency Assignments 
Building and Loan Associations 
Collection of Debts Contracts Interest Rates 


Deeding of Property 
Landlord and Tenant 
Property 
Transportation Trusts and Monopolies 
Working on Sunday and Legal Holidays 


And Many Other Subjects 


Employer and Employee 
Neighbors’ Animals 


Line Fences Subscriptions 


Rules For 
Painting and Mixing Paints 
Parliamentary Procedure 
Governing the finding of Lost Property 
Shipping Governing Chattel Mortgages 
Rapid Addition and Multiplication 
Discounting Notes Computing Interest 
Finding the Contents of Barrels, Tanks, Cisterns, 
Cribs, Bins, Boxes—Anything 
The amount of Brick, Lime, Plaster, Lath required 
for Building Wall or Cellar 
The Numbe?t of Shingles or Slates required 
for Roofing 


And Hundreds of Other Things 








Tables Showing 
Value of Foreign Money 
Distances and Fares from New York or Chicago to 

Principal Cities of U. 8. 

Wages by Week or Month Ready Reckoner 

i Cords of Wood in Pile and Value 

Value of Coal, Hay, Straw, Etc. 
Interest Laws and Statute of Limitations 
Interest and Builders’ Tables 


Statistics 
Business Failues in U. 8. to 1901 
Immigration to U. 8. Cost of Wars in U. 8. 
U. S. Army and Navy Pay Roll. Civil War Statistics 
Union and Confederate Losses in Battles 
of the Civil War 

Religious Denominations of the World 

Cities in U. S. of 25,000 and Over 

Money in Circulation in the U. 8. 














AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE TO HANDLE THIS BOOK—LARGE COMMISSIONS. 


VOICE PUBLISHING CO., °s" “",QiaRROAE ST 
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THE VOICE is an illustrated Monthly Magazine devoted to the unraveling of the world’s ethic, ethnic snarl, and is published for 
people who believe that there is virtue neither in color nor the lack of it. 


PRICE.—The subscription price is One Dollar a year, payable in advance. Ten cents a copy. This includes postage in the United 
States, Hawaiian Islands, Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, Canal Zone, Cuba, Canada and Mexico. For all other countries 
add 36 cents for postage. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notification of change in address must be in our office by the 20th of the month preceding date of 
publication in order to be effective for the following issue. Both the old and new address must be given. 


HOW TO REMIT.—Send money only by draft, registered letter or money order. We will not be responsible for the loss of cur 
rency or stamps unless the letter is registered. 


aDVERTISING RATES may be secured for the asking. 
AGENTS WANTED.—We can employ 10,000 hustling young men and women to-morrow. Send roc for terms and outfit. 


MANUSCRIPT will not be acknowledged by the publisher unless accompanied by a return envelope stamped and addressed. It 
is advisable that articles sent to the editor should be typewritten. 
LETTERS should be addressed: 


THE VOICE COMPANY, 
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THEOPHILUS E. SAMUEL SCHOLES, 
See Page 114) 
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One of the things which happened in the 
Gate City of the South last month which has 
pointed a striking moral was the failure of the 
notorious Atlanta News. The editor of the 
News was the one man more than all others 
who was directly responsible for the Septem- 
ber Massacre. He it was, who, through his 
newspaper, from day to day, poured forth a 
torrent of baseless falsehoods upon the heads 
of the Negro people in and around Atlanta. 
He it was who threw a cordon of bloodhounds 
and equally fiendish deputies around the city 
of Atlanta to prey upon lonely and unsuspect- 
ing black men. He it was who through vitu- 
peration and incendiarism precipitated the mae 
sacre and lashed the mob into a fury. Charles 
Daniel sat back in his diabolical sanctum and 
said, as he heard the hoarse howl of the surg- 
ing mob outside, 

“Mischief thou’rt afoot, 
Take what course thou wilt.” 

The finger of justice, pointing from the 
shadow of the gallows, will forever accuse 
this man of dastardly murder. 

The Atlanta News has gone into bankrupt- 
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cy. The employes of that paper have sought 
other jobs, and Charles Daniel, jobless and 
hungry, announces the demise of his pet viper. 
The pages of the South’s history are sown 
thick with deeds of murder unavenged by the 
law, but let the oppressed remember that all 
power is unstable that is founded upon injus- 
tice. Thus declared Demosthenes in his ar- 
guments against Philip, thus portrayed Es- 
chylus in his tragedies, thus declared Paul in 
his memorable letters, thus declare all the re- 
vealed facts of science and history. In the 
economy of God’s Universe a man or a people 
reap what he or they sow. Retributive justice 
is sure to overtake all of us somewhere in this 
divinely-governed Universe. 

While Daniel precipitated the riot John 
Temple Graves and others of his ilk are not 


wholly absolved from responsibility in the 
matter. Because Negro editors in Chicago 


have exposed his noisy pretensions to pose as 
a friend of the race and have shown him up as 
the pawky, insidious blasphemer that he is, he 
wants Negro newspapers published here in 
Chicago and other northern and western cities 
suppressed. In an editorial in the Georgian 
he calls the editoral matter of these papers 
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“A Stream of Poison.” He says that Chicago 
“is an especially foul nest” of Negro journal- 
ism and thinks that, of the race papers here 
“one of them in particular we have in mind 
which both in cartoon and in red and mur- 
derous suggestion, would be like a blazing 
torch flung into a magazine if the inflammable 
element of the Negro race was not held in 
check in the South.” He calls upon the men 
of the South to “put a stop to this ceaseless 
stream of malignant falsehood and incendiary 
appeal.” He wants such Negro papers de- 
barred from the mails. That is the true spirit 
of the dominant element of that section. The 
Negro newspaper has never been half as in- 
cendiary as the paper which is edited by the 
nimble-tongued Graves. The South desires 
to do all the deviltry it pleases and wants 
nobody to chronicle her infamy. The mob 
would gag and bind the truth—for the in- 
famous thing trembles when exposed. The 
Negro editors of Chicago are not greatly 
perturbed. While the nation has harkened 
somewhat to Southern arrogance it will hard- 
ly go so far as to try to suppress free and de- 
cent speech. 

Mr. Graves’ motive is shown in another 
editorial. There he praises the editor of a 
Negro weekly in Atlanta very profusely. The 
man he praises is at present under an indict- 
ment for stealing liquor while in the Govern- 
ment service, is a notorious blatherskite 
whom the decent colored people in Atlanta 
shun as they would a leper, and is at best not 
more than a pompous ignoramus and upstart. 
His paper has attacked everything that is dear 
to the hearts of the colored people in Atlanta 
and it is openly asserted that he is kept out of 
the penitentiary because white authorities con- 
sider him a “good darkey.” This is the man 
Graves says “has demonstrated the qualities 
of a real leader of his race and has won and 
deserved the confidence and good will of the 
white man.” Hereafter the race is going to 
select its own leaders, if it is to have any, and 
all the efforts of white people to foist leader- 
ship of their selection.on them will avail as 
nothing. This much they had as well under- 
stand now as not. 


The Divorce Question 
In his 


voluminous vice-regal message 


to Congress there was one point touched 


‘riage as a very light affair. 


upon by President Roosevelt which de- 
serves serious consideration. We by no 
means intend to convey the idea that the 
President dealt with but one question of se- 
rious import, for in a message like this one 
in which he admonished the universe it is al- 
together unlikely that the President should 
recommend no more than one good measure. 
What we do mean is that he touched upon a 
question which seems to receive far too little 
attention at the hands of Congress. And that 
is the Divorce Question. 

Our vulgar rich have come to regard mar- 
It has become 
less than an inconvenient obligation. The mo- 
ment there develops a few little jealousies and 
tiffs in the family, or the moment the husband 
or wife sees some other person who thrills 
and scorches him or her with passion there is 
a precipitous retreat to South Dakota or some 
other divorce-made-easy machine. Almost any 
kind of an excuse or charge secures a decree. 
The farcical falsification of facts about fam- 
ily relations, the exaggeration of little noth- 
ings into ponderous pleas before courts has 
almost always resulted in legalized family dis- 
ruptions. 

Mr. Roosevelt is wise in flourishing the 
danger signal. Because of their prominence 
the actions of the rich very often become stan- 
dards for the poor. Consequently the middle 
classes and the lower strata of society are re- 
sorting to the manufacture of scandal pre- 
paratory to divorce proceedings. Aside from 
the fact that there is always a steady lowering 
of the moral standards where numerous di- 
vorces obtain, this constant loosening of mar- 
riage ties leaves thousands and thousands of 
children without the pale of parental affec- 
tions. There are cases when divorce is jus- 
tified, but they are not as frequent as the 
courts allow. 

The main reason we have so many divorces 
in America is due to our dual form of govern- 
ment. So far the marriage and divorce ques- 
tion has been left for each one of the states 
to deal with separately. Mr. Roosevelt has 
called for the passage of a law by Congress 
dealtng with the question. Last year the Su- 
preme Court checked somewhat the marriage- 
dissolving activities of state courts. By a 
decision which is now famous the court de- 
cided that both parties to a divorce suit must 
fulfill domicilliary conditions in a state in or- 
der to secure a divorce decree. That stops 




















New York millionaires from spending a few 
months in the West and then securing a di- 
vorce when their wives are still in the East. 
Marriage is a social institution which affects 
the life of the whole nation. It determines 
the web and texture of the social body. 
Therefore, it ought to be dealt with carefully. 


The President at the Gridiron 
Club 


Mr. Roosevelt has the reputation of being 
a precedent-breaker. His conduct at the 
Washington Gridiron Club banquet, Jan- 
uary 26, is hardly calculated to diminish that 
reputation. “The Gridiron Club is an organ- 
ization of Washington newspaper correspon- 
dents. Once a year, and while Congress is 
in session, the club gives a banquet to which 
the leading statesmen in Washington and 
some of the leading men in the country are 
invited. It is a long-established custom that 
the speeches of the evening shall be humorous. 
It is an occasion for wit and jest, not for 
serious speech-making. The club has a rule 
that prohibits any one present at the banquet 
from reporting the speeches that are made 
over the cups; but in spite of this fact, re- 
ports of a serious clash at the banquet be- 
tween President Roosevelt and Senator Fora- 
ker have leaked out—reports that are doubt- 
less true in their general statements. 

One of the members of the club, so the 
report goes, had just finished a caricature of 
the Senate and the President. A “Roosevelt 
bear” was made to draw on a blackboard the 
picture of the man the United States Senate 
loved best. The bear at once drew the pic- 
ture of an individual with grinning teeth and 
large eyeglasses which the audience recognized 
to be the picture of Mr. Roosevelt. The bear 
was then requested to draw the picture of the 
Senator the President loved best. A remark- 
able likeness of Senator Foraker appeared. 
It was all done in fun and the audience en- 
joyed the joke immensely. It knew that Mr. 


Roosevelt’s pugnacity and domineering spirit 
had brought him into general disfavor in the 
Senate and that Senator Foraker’s opposition 
to Mr. Roosevelt’s rate bill last year and his 
stand on the Brownsville affray this year had 
brought upon him the displeasure of Mr. 
Roosevelt. 


But, as stated above, the audience 
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regarded the matter in the light of the occa- 
sion and laughed heartily. 

It was left for the President to violate the 
hospitalities of the club and the proprieties of 
the occasion and make a personal attack upon 
several of the distinguished guests of the 
evening. ‘The reports, which are undoubtedly 
true, state that Mr. Roosevelt sprang to his 
feet and at once began a vigorous attack first 
upon Senator Foraker. Addressing the Sena- 
tor directly, Mr. Roosevelt is reported to have 
sarcastically alluded to the ‘“‘academic discus- 
sion” on the Brownsville affray which has 
been going on in the Senate. He declared that 
the Senate had nothing to do with the 
Brownsville incident and that no amount of 
discussion there would influence him one way 
or the other. He is said to have even used 
back-alley ragtime, remarking that “all coons 
looked alike to him.” Then, turning from 
Foraker, it is said that he addressed directly 
J. Pierpont Morgan and Henry H. Rogers, 
Wall Street financiers. He is quoted as say- 
ing: “If you gentlemen are not willing to 
accept the action of the conservative class, 
which is ready to afford protection alike to 
the rich and poor, I will say to you now that 
when you have disposed of us by your ma- 
chinations you will find yourselves face to face 
with a people which believes it has been de- 
prived of its rights, and which will be dom- 
inated by a spirit of revenge for the wrongs, 


fancied and real, inflicted upon them by 
wealth.” 
When Mr. Roosevelt took his seat, the 


toastmaster called upon Senator Foraker to 
speak. This surprised the President, who 
thought that there would be no chance for 
a reply. Mr. Foraker is reported to have 
risen from his seat pale with anger. Inasmuch 
as the President had addressed him directly 
he answered directly and pointedly. Accord- 
ing to the report, he answered Mr. Roose- 
velt’s slur on the Negro by declaring that not 
only did “all coons look alike to him,” but 
that “all men looked alike to him.” He de- 
clared that time would prove that the discus- 
sion of the Brownsville affair in the Senate 
would have more than “academic results.” 
Inspired by indignation, he told the president, 
his oath as a senator was as sacred as the oath 
of a president, that he proposed to perform 
his duty as he saw fit without dictation from 
anybody. He closed his dramatic speech by 
declaring: 
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“No one in this country ever loved the president 
more than I did. No one ever fought harder for 
him, or more loyally. That was when he was in 
the right. But when wrong I have opposed him, 
and shall always do so. ‘That is the way I see 
my duty to my conscience, my constituents and my 
country, and I am glad I am able to say this in the 
presence of our distinguished chief magistrate. The 
people of my own state know I do my duty as I 
see it, and they know, as I myself have told them, 
that they can retire me if they believe I have a 
misconception of it.” 

It is said that Mr. Roosevelt, squirming 
under the lash, repeatedly started to rise to 
interrupt Mr. Foraker but was restrained by 
Secretary Taft, who sat beside him. When 
Foraker was through the President again 
sprang to his feet to make a reply, but his 
first two sentences were lost to the audience 
owing to the thunderous applause the club 
and its guests gave the Senator from Ohio. 
When Mr. Roosevelt finally got the crowd’s 
attention he reiterated his former statements 
with great vigor and some show of anger. 
This remarkable clash broke up the banquet 
while four courses were yet unserved. 


It is hardly possible that even Mr. Roose- 
velt’s own intemperate admirers can look upon 
this occurrence with unalloyed pride. The 
rare spectacle of a President precipitating a 
clash and engaging in a debate at a banquet, 
the viclation of the proprieties in such an un- 
called for personal attack, the free use of a 
ragtime phrase which is bandied about the 
slums by homeless and hungry Ishmaelites— 
this certainly does not comport with the dig- 
nity and traditions of so exalted a position. 


In his delirium of ambition Mr. Roosevelt 
is being led in strange courses. In- times past 
we yielded to nobody in our admiration of the 
President. Though always desirous of a lion’s 
share of popularity, his earlier efforts to curb 
the trusts and to make the chances in the 
race of life more nearly equal in America 
were doubtless well-meant. His measureable 
degree of success and the applause of the popu- 
lace as a reward have evidently somewhat un- 
balanced him. He now imagines that his 
judgments are always right and will brook no 
shadow of opposition. Of late he has been 
playing fast and loose with that venerable in- 
strument—the Constitution. He has boosted 
the most pernicious sort of class discrimina- 
tions. His message last fall to Congress con- 
tained several passages that were illiberal 
and undemocratic, and in many cases he 
seems to suggest that both the states and Con- 





gress should abdicate their power to him. This 
will never do and, in the end, the country, 
will thank Foraker for pouring hot shot in- 
to our rising monarchy. 


The Investigation of the 
Brownsville Affray 


After a long-drawn out debate which is 
likely to prove memorable in the history of 
Congress, the Senate finally passed a resolu- 
tion calling for a searching inquiry into the 
facts connected with the rioting at Browns- 
ville, Texas, last August. The investiga- 
tion was actually begun on February 4. The 
resolution that was finally adopted was in the 
nature of a compromise. ‘The original res- 
olution was of such a nature as to be con- 
strued to question both the right and the jus- 
tice of the President’s act in summarily dis- 
charging without honor men in the regular 
army without a trial. The administration 
brought all of its influence to bear against 
that resolution. With almost all of the 
Democrats and a respectable minority of Re- 
publicans in the Senate in favor of what the 
President had done it was hardly possible to 
pass the resolution in its original form. The 
President was so thoroughly determined that 
such a resolution should not pass that he 
sent for individual Senators and pledged them 
to support his program. He even attended 
what was considered a small Republican cau- 
cus at Senator Lodge’s house. Senator Fora- 
ker has insisted all along that the main object 
of his activities was looking towards an in- 
quiry into the riot and therefore, yielded the 
point touching the legality or justice of the 
President’s act. The final resolution as 
adopted does not commit the Senate on this 
proposition. The matter is left in abeyance 
until the investigation is completed. The 
Democrats tried in many ways to amend the 
resolution so as to endorse the President, but 
each time without success. 

Senator Tillman of South Carolina got 
pretty roughly handled in the closing debate. 
He undertook to answer Senator Spooner on 
January 21. He indulged in some very 
coarse fun at the opening of his harangue, 
comparing the Senate to a minstrel show. He 
suddenly turned from his role as the “burnt 
cork artist of the Senate,” and assumed the 
role of Iago in a tragedy. Beginning with 
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the words,—‘“‘It is but my nature to be blunt 
and outspoken. I have never taught my 
tongue the act of double dealing, and if there 
is any vice in man I abhor more than any 
other it is hypocrisy,” he launched forth into 
one of the blackest and most anarchistic 
speeches that has ever been listened to in the 
United States Senate. He admitted that law 
had no restraining power over his people at 
certain times, that the thin veneer of civiliza- 
tion peeled off and the only impulse was to 
“kill, kill, kill!’ Mr. Tillman insulted the 
Senate and had to apologize publicly after- 
wards. Parts of his speech were excluded 
from the Congressional Record. 

The investigation which was begun on 
February 4, is not likely to be concluded be- 
fore the adjournment of Congress, March 4, 
but the committee is authorized to sit during 
the Summer. The most important witness 
summoned so far was former Sergt. Israel 
Harris of Company D. Harris said that he 
counted his men and that they were all there 
at the company line-up a very few minutes 
after the alarm was sounded; that no soldier 
was found in the town when the patrol was 
sent out from the fort and that none of the 
guns of his company had been used. He tes- 
tified as to the time it took to clean a gun, 
giving ten minutes, and then they must be 
cleaned with regulation rods. There were 
only four rods to a company and each man 
had twenty rounds of ammunition. No am- 
munition was missing the next morning. A 
gun he said could not be cleaned in the dark. 
The investigation of other witnesses is go- 
ing on at this writing. 

The court martial of Major C. W. Pen- 
rose of the Twenty-fifth Infantry began at 
San Antonio, Texas, the same day the inquiry 
in Washington began. This is all as a result 
of the presidentially-termed “academic discus- 
sion” we have had in the Senate. 


The Controversy with Japan 


At one time during the latter part of Jan- 
uary, according to newspaper dispatches a 
crisis between Japan and the United States 
seemed serious and imminent. It was said 
that Japan had, through her ambassador at 
Washington, made certain demands upon this 
government and had hinted at serious conse- 
quences if those demands were not granted. 
On the 30th of January there was a confer- 
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ence at the White House between the Presi- 
dent and California’s congressional represen- 
tatives in Washington. Later the San Fran- 
cisco board of education visited Washington 
by invitation from the President. Mr. Roose- 
velt must have, in some way, succeeded in 
convincing the Californians of the gravity of 
the situation, for the California members of 
Congress wired to Governor Pardee asking 
that he request the legislature to leave the 
Japanese question in abeyance until a later 
date and the Governor complied with the re- 
quest. The legislature in turn complied with 
the request of the governor. 

Assurances of Japan’s peaceful intentions 
have been issued both from the Japanese for- 
eign office in Tokio’ and from the Japanese 
embassy in Washington. Japan’s demand, 
which is surely a righteous one, is that invid- 
ious discriminations shall not be directed 
against her children in the California schools. 
The Gresham-Kurino treaty, which has been 
in effect since 1899 and the life of which is 
twelve years, specificially declares that the na- 
tives of Japan shall be treated in this country 
just as well as the citizens of the most “fa- 
vored nations” are treated. In California 
Germans, Irish, Swedes and in fact, all the 
European races are admitted to the schools 
with the American white children without 
any segregation or separation. Therefore, at 
least from an ordinary layman’s standpoint, 
to exclude Japanese children from the white 
schools is a violation of our treaty. The Jap- 
anese are a proud people and not without suf- 
ficient warrant. ‘They can measure arms with 
the Anglo-Saxon in everything save a certain 
innate arrogance. There is no reason why 
they should be humiliated by such treatment 
as they have received in California. It is said 
that Japan is willing to negotiate an entirely 
new treaty which will exclude the cooley 
class of Japanese from America provided the 
United States is willing that our laboring 
classes should be excluded from Japan. We 
are watching this controversy with great in- 
terest. On its final culmination hangs a 
movement for the righting of another kindred 
wrong which we forbear to mention now. 


Russian Affairs 


A new reign of terror is openly threatened 
in Russia. On January 3, a terrorist first 
shot Maj. General Von der Launitz, prefect 
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of police of St. Petersburg, and then cooly 
turned his revolver and shot himself. ‘This 
followed closely upon the heels of the assas-: 
sination of Count Ignatieff and an attempt 
upon the life of Premier Stolypin. On Jan- 
uary 9, Lieut. Gen. Vladimir Pavloff was 
assassinated in St. Petersburg by a terrorist. 
Pavloff was very unpopular with the Russian 
masses and had been nicknamed the “Hangman 
of Poland.” He was thus nicknamed be- 
cause as a representative of the War Depart- 
ment last year before the Douma he justified 
the military executions in Poland and the Bal- 
tic provinces with such cold-bloodedness. Even 
the Douma threatened personal violence upon 
him and drove him from its halls with shouts 
of “Hangman!” ‘Murderer!’ Assassin!’ 
Pavloff was a reactionary of the deepest dye. 

These assassinations have struck terror to 
the hearts of the grand-ducal ring. The ter- 
rorist organization has allowed it to be known 
that many more of this class are marked for 
death at their hands and they showed remark- 
able ability in carrying out their threats. The 
Government has already scented widespread 
treachery in the army and military courts. 

The Czar has abolished the offices of Min- 
ister of War and Minister of Marine. This 
step was taken in order to nullify the effect 
of a law of the douma which compelled the 
ministers of departments to answer the in- 
terpellations by the douma. The so-called 
“fundamental law’’ prohibits the douma from 
interpellating the Czar. ‘Therefore, he has 
assumed charge of these two departments and 
will manage them through staff officers. 

There is also the piteous cry of famine in 
Russia. It is said that in the Volga prov- 
inces peasants are publicly selling their daugh- 
ters to agents of Turkish harems in order to 
get money to buy food. It is admitted that 
the radicals have carried the election and that 
the next parliament will be short-lived. 


The German Elections 


The German elections on January 25, and 
the reballoting elections on February 5, re- 
sulted in what was almost a crushing blow to 
the German Socialist Party. There are six- 
teen different political parties which send rep- 
resentatives to the Reichstag or National par- 
liament. For many years Socialism in Ger- 
many has flourished. For the last four or five 


years that party has been the largest political 
party in the empire. Last year the Emperor 
was greatly embarrassed in his colonial policy 
by the opposition he met from the Socialists. 
Von Buelow, his chancellor, was unable to 
carry through his bills for colonial supplies. 
The Kaiser, using his constitutional preroga- 
tive, dissolved the reichstag and went before 
the people. The campaign, in many respects, 
was remarkable. The chancellor took the 
stump and appealed to the people for support. 
He played upon their spirit of national pride. 
He told them that an endorsement of Herr 
Bebel and his cohorts would be considered a 
humiliation to the Emperor. But few, if any 
of the great German chancellors had ever 
adopted this method of appealing to the peo- 
ple direct. But Buelow won. A sufficient 
number of Liberals were elected to insure 
the carrying out of the present colonial pro- 
gram and the Socialists were defeated and 
humiliated. 

The Emperor himself violated a precedent 
and made a speech to a crowd which gathered 
before the palace. He was in high spirits and 
cordially thanked the people for the victory 
they had enabled him to achieve. The people 
marched about the streets singing ‘“‘Deutsch- 
land tiber Alles,” (Germany Above Every- 
thing) and shouting “Hoch! Hoch der Kai- 
ser!” It is a triumph for imperialism and 
of course, we do not care to say anything that 
sanctions the presumptions that usually go 
with that kind of statesmanship. 


Life and Art 


True art must not only express the thought 
of an individual, but also the thought of a 
people. In all the great works of dramatists, 
painters and sculptors there is and must be 
the Promethean spark. 

The reason—or at least one principle rea- 
son—why Shakespeare’s dramas still take such 
high rank among the productions of the mas- 
ter dramatists of the world is the fact that 
Shakespeare has embodied real life in what 
he has written. It appears as if in Shakes- 
peare all life was represented in one life. He 
had not only ranged the harvest fields of the 
humanities before he could produce such a 
poetic ideal as “Hamlet,” he had also gauged 
the height and. depth of human nature. He 
was a man and nothing in man was foreign 
to his nature. 
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So it is with the sculptor and the painter. 
In a great statue or a great picture we look 
for more than the mere visage of a single in- 
dividual. While versimilitude and, to some 
degree, personal peculiarity must be preserved, 
still we expect to see in the shapely marble 
and the glowing picture more than mere per- 
sonality; we expect an idea. Art that is to 
endure must not only emphasize significant 
elements, but must in some way broaden the 
human motive. Thus it can be seen that 
aside from simplicity and a certain classic 
dignity, or aside from complexity, if the art 
be of that type, there must be over and above 
all something of life, of passion, of that ele- 
mental fire which shakes the soul and helps to 
solve the riddle. 


Our New Circulation Manager 


Mr. William P. Hamilton, our new cir- 
culation manager, comes to us with a varied 
and splendid experience as a business man. A 














Mr. William P. Hamilton, Our New Circulation 
Manager 


printer by trade, he is able to exercise a criti- 
cal scrutiny over the general printing of and 
the mechanical make-up of THE Voice which 
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could not exactly be expected of the rest of 
the office force. For a year or more Mr. 
Hamilton was the chief mailing clerk and 
foreman of the office of the Piedmont Indica- 
tor, a weekly newspaper then published at 
Spartanburg, S. C. Later he was one of the 
printing force of the Star of Zion of Char- 
lotte, N. C. From there he went to Bene- 
dict College, Columbia, S. C., to take charge 
of a large college printing office. Over the 
earnest solicitations of the president of the 
college Mr. Hamilton left Benedict to be- 
come the foreman of the Charleston Messen- 
ger office. Then he acquitted himself so well 
that he was promoted to the practical man- 
agement of the Messenger, which is one of the 
biggest weekly papers in the South. We took 
him from the Messenger almost by main force. 
We knew him personally and knew that he 
could successfully manage the business end 
of our tremendous enterprise. Subscribers 
and agents will find in him a courteous gen- 
tleman as well as a thoroughly up-to-date 
business man. 


Delinquent Subscribers 


Owing to certain inconveniences attendant 
upon our removal to Chicago last October it 
was impossible for us to notify those whose 
subscriptions to THE Voice expired during 
the months of November, December and Jan- 
uary of that fact until the last of January 
and the first of February. But during that 
period almost every delinquent subscriber on 
our books must have been notified of the ex- 
piration of his subscription. Heretofore it has 
been our custom to send expiring subscribers 
two notices, one the month the subscription 
ran out, and if the renewal was not made 
promptly, another a month later. The first 
notice always went out with the last copy of 
THE Voice to which the subscriber was en- 
titled. Then if the subscriber did not renew 
and we had no instructions from him, thirty 
days later we sent a second letter and the 
current issue of THE Voice. After that the 
delinquent was cut off the mailing list. 

It was impracticable for us to follow that 
custom last month. Many of those who re- 
ceived notifications had already recieved THE 
Vorwe for three months over time. There- 
fore all delinquents were cut off after our 
mailing list had been carefully canvassed. 
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That will be the reason why a number of 
people will not receive THE VoIcE this month. 
It is possible that some one was cut off through 
mistake. If so, we should be promptly noti- 
fied. That is much better than notifying your 
neighbors. Mistakes occur in all offices. 

We hope all of these delinquents will re- 
new at once. The money due us is really nec- 
essary to carry on our business. The increased 
cost of publishing the magazine in Chicago 
makes it imperative that every subscriber pay 
the small sum of $1.00 a year in advance for 
THE Voice in order to enable us to operate 
without being cramped financially. 


One’,Way to Help Us 


Those subscribers who are friendly to our 
cause and who want to help us secure enough 
money to finance THE Voice without embar- 
rassments can help us very materially by pat- 


ronizing our advertisers. Advertisers place 
their business with us for one reason and one 
reason only; they expect to reach a class of 
purchasers which they cannot reach through 
the other newspapers and periodicals. If no 
business results from their advertising, they 
will at once withdraw their patronage. 

No magazine that is living to-day is liv- 
ing on its subscriptions. That is to say, the 
subscription price of a magazine will not sup- 
port it. It must live by its advertising. No 
magazine can long hold an advertisement if 
it does not pay the advertiser. We beg to 
call the attention of our readers to the fact 
that the people who advertise with us are 
thoroughly reliable. We do not take all the 
advertisements that are offered us. We can- 
not afford to do so. We want to protect our 
readers. In turn, we want our readers to 
protect us. Order something from our ad- 
vertisers. Write them a letter thanking them 
for patronizing us. It will do us good. 


The Day of Life 


By Charles L. Mayberry © 


I stood ’neath the boughs of the slender oaks 
At the dawn of a fair spring day, 

As the golden king his rays dispatched 
O’er the landscape far away. 


I watched the radiant, sparkling beams 

As they tripped through the dew-kissed trees, 
While the birds in one melodious strain 

Kept time to the rippling breeze. 


Each outstretched field and stately hill 
Was adorned in gorgeous green, 

And the air was filled with fragrance rare 
From the flowers that blushed unseen. 


The shamrock peeped from its tiny cell 
To salute the new-born day, 

And the swift-winged bee stole a gentle sip 
From the wild flowers by the way. 


The gray squirrel whisked through the forest boughs 
With a heart that was light and gay, 

While the snow-fleeced lambs on the green hillsides 
Took turns in their childlike play. 


The sparkling stream with its merry din 
Ran nimbly over its bed, 

And the wild spring flowers waved a parting kiss, 
Then blushed to a crimson red. 


I stood with rapt’rous wonder stunned, 
And thought of the Powerful Hand 

That had brought into being this marvelous host 
To enliven the beauteous land. 


I came again at the eventide; 
The sun was sinking low; 

His fading beams like a fleeting life 
Had lost all their noonday glow. 


Each field and hill lay brown and bare, 
Which once had been decked in green; 
The trees of their foliage had been bereft— 

Not a floweret gay could be seen. 


No music rang through the forest boughs, 
No sweet melodious chime; 

The songsters, pierced by the chilling blast, 
Had flown to a fairer clime. 


Through tears I scanned the once strong oaks 
That had stood for many a year, 

And I thought them a glimpse of our human life 
When the close of our days is near. 


But, ah! at the close of our day of life, 
We from the grave shall ascend; 

For the Powerful Hand that gave us birth 
Will be with us still in the end! 
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Schakhe’s Immortal Leap 


: By A. D. DELANEY 





— 


INTRODUCTION 


(It is stated that during one of the atrocious slaughters of the Armenians by the Turks, after 

Ggryo’s heroic defense of Andakh for six days, Schakhe, the devoted wife of the commander, knowing 

of the ravages already committed against her people, and believing their condition helpless, called 

all the women around her, with their children, and, as they stood on the edge of a stupendous prec- 

ipice, she thus addressed them: “Sisters, you must choose between falling into the hands of the 

ghoulish Turks, and forgetting your homes, husbands, honor and religion, or following my example, 

take your children with you and plunge to death.” Having thus spoken, the immortal Schakhe 

es leaped below with her children, each of the other women following her in turn, until the last one 











% lay a mangled corpse—a Christian martyr.) 
“Follow me, follow me, That when our days are o’er 
Follow me downward! Heaven we'll inherit. 
On through Lethean vale, 
Where’ll come no Moslem’s trail, “Let us repeat the cry; 
Where’ll cease all earthly wail, Let us for freedom die, 
Follow me downward! While all the saints reply; 
‘Islam must perish.’ 
r “ Sisters, this choice is yours; May the glorious cross be seen 
Turn back to your own doors, By Abdul-Hamid e’en 
Outraged by fiendish Moors, As by Great Constantine— 
Virtue discounting ; This hope we cherish. 
Or earthly life eschew, 
Celestial life in view, “With unabated breath, 
To thine own selves be true— Leap, though awaits us death; 
Heavenward mounting! For that foul craven saith 
We must be taken. 
“What anguish have we borne! Then on with hastening feet, 
Sons, husbands from us torn, Make our escape complete, 
| Now desolate and forlorn, Knowing that Christ we'll greet 
Why hope for better ? When we awaken!” 
Soon death can end our woe 
In yon deep gulch below ; Then held they high in air 
j Then peace to us will flow, Their children. To the care 
‘ Broken the fetter. Of Him who heareth prayer 
{i ) Commended their spirit; 
i “See! Cello Bey is near; And with unabated breath, 
His warlike host I hear, Down to the gulch beneath, 
With trumpets loud and clear, Down, down they plunged to death, 
Marching for slaughter. Heaven to inherit. 
They come in savage hordes, 
With gleaming spears and swords, Oh, ye angels of the sky, 
List! These their cruel words: Bear the blessed news on high, 
‘Kill every daughter!’ For the right they dared to die— 
Give them swift pinions! 
“Not to Mohammed we Tell their noble deed in song 
Bend low with suppliant knee, To the great and blood-washed throng 
But to the Deity— All the heavenly hosts among— 
God, Saviour, Spirit. Crown the Armenians! 
Him we shall e’er adore; 
And Him we now implore Shorter College, North Little Rock, Ark. 
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The Chicago Negro in Politics 


By EDWARD E. WILSON 


THINK it was Cicero in his 
Vision of Scipio who set forth 
the belief that those who gov- 
ern well have the sanction and 
approval of the gods, and that 
such governors descend from 
heaven and at their death sha!l return thither 
and occupy a place of special beatitude. 
Though he was living in a quasi-republic, one 
may well venture to say that Cicero in his 
wildest speculations as a political philosopher 
never dreamed of a commonwealth in which 
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the very humblest citizen would by his vote 
be one of the governors;—a condition that 
exists in all the civilized states of the Union 
—or if he dreamed of it he set it down as a 
happy aspiration never to be realized—one 
of those pleasant, vagrant thoughts that come 
now and again to tickle the imagination. 

In Chicago it would be well-nigh impos- 
sible to count the number of Negroes who 





would fain have the favor of the gods. The 
colored voter takes without a grain of salt 
the observation of another sage of by-gone yet 
more recent days, who, impressed with the 
power of the citizen in this country declared 
to be a king each man that had a right to 
vote and thus an influence in directing his 
country’s career. 

Though in these times when all things are 
gilded such sentiment as the above is not of- 
ten repeated—save at election time to rouse 
sleepy voters, or on such other occasions as 
call for an exhibition of formal patriotism— 
yet you seldom find the colored voter indiffer- 
ent to his right of suffrage. Indeed, being 
about Chicago near an election, you might be 
led to believe that the destiny of the state to 
a very, very, great degree depended on his 
action—especially should you measure his real 
influence by his activity. Probably no class 
of citizens in Chicago exercise in larger de- 
gree their right to vote than Negroes. 

Some Negroes here make politics an occu- 
pation and these are not the dreamers that 
long for perfect states; they, just as the 
whites, who “do politics,’ make no loud pre- 
tentions to a high sense of civic duty, but 
like a noted Texan who won a world of ap- 
plause at a Republican national convention 
some years ago, by his audacious frankness, 
they are in politics for offices; or, for what 
is better than offices, for the control and dis- 
tribution thereof. ? 

For a Negro to be a successful politician in 
the accepted sense of the word, it is neces- 
sary that he be in a community where there 
is a number of Negro votes. This may not 
always be so; there have been instances of 
colored men elected to office by almost wholly 
white constituencies; but the waxing prejud- 
ice has reduced those cases to the vanishing 
point and a Negro politician nowadays with- 
out a black constituency would be like a gen- 
eral without an army. 

This constituency exists in a very substan- 
tial form in Chicago. For the past two dec- 
ades, at least, Chicago has been a Mecca for 
Negroes fleeing from injustice and seek- 
ing the blessings of liberty thet are supposed 
to abound here. The thirteen thousand Ne- 
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groes in 1890 grew into thirty-one thousand 
by 1900. Seven years have passed since the 
last census and one may safely guess that at 
present there are above forty thousand Afro- 
Americans in Chicago. A school census taken 
not long ago showed twenty-four  thou- 
sand Negroes of voting age; but a school 
census is apt to swell things. Well-informed 
persons may well doubt these figures as they 
would make the growth of the black popula- 
tion—allowing for an extraordinary influx of 
immigration from the South—unduly abnor- 
mal. It is true that the colored population of 
Chicago does not measure its voters at the 
ratio of one to every four and a half or five 
persons, because of the large number of young 
and unmarried men that have come here seek- 
ing work and the small number of children. 
Frequently in a house one finds several men 
lodgers who run on the railroad, as the phrase 
goes, while there may be but one woman and 
no children. 

The Negroes of Chicago wield most politi- 
cal influence on the South Side in the first, 
second and third wards. Here are perhaps 
eight thousand voters in a very small compass 


known as the Black Belt. In this Black belt 
are located all the large churches—and num- 
berless little ones—most of the business enter- 
prises and many of Chicago’s most solid Ne- 
gro citizens. So fast have the colored people 
flocked to Chicago that the Black Belt has 
long since overflowed and Negroes are scat- 
tered all over the South Side; many having 
invaded exclusive portions of the city much 
to the disgust of their ari-'tccratic white fel- 
low citizens. 

Outside the Black Belt there are hundreds 
of Negro voters in Englewood and Hyde Park 
and on the North and West Sides. Taken 
all in all one may be conservative and say 
the Negro politician in the city of Chicago 
alone has some fifteen thousand votes to back 
up his demands. These, in a close campaign, 
could play havoc with either party could 
they be for their own interests swung solidly, 
or in a large measure so, one way or the 
other as occasion demanded. Most of them, 
however, have plighted their faith to the Re- 
publican party, though they appear to be wak- 
ing up to the fact that their affections are 
not wholly reciprocated. A few more such 
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shecks as came from the cutting of Negro 
candidates in- the last election and they will 
be led to an estrangement that may result 
in temporary if not permanent divorce. 

The political freedom of Chicago has pro- 
duced some notably good Negro political lead- 
ers. Of course their field is limited just as 
in other walks of life. Still by their aggres- 
siveness they have secured much recognition 
and tolerance; the tangible result of which 
is a large number of minor political positions 
and some offices that carry with them honor 
as well as emolument. A proof of this is 
found in the fact that we have living in the 
City of Chicago seven colored men who have 
served from one to two terms in the legisla- 
ture. The first member, J. W. E. Thomas, 
is dead. The seven living ex-members re- 
ferred to are the Honorables E. H. Morris, 
‘John C. Buckner, James E. Bish, George Ec- 
ton, John G. Jones, W. L. Martin and Ed- 
ward D. Green. The present member is Dr. 
Alexander Lane. All these are men of more 
than common ability and most of them re- 
flected credit not only on their own people 
but on the community at large that had hon- 
ored them. To Thomas, Morris and Buck- 
ner are due the Civil Rights Statutes that do 


so much to protect the Afro-Americans in 
Chicago. Mr. Green signalized his term in 
the legislature by securing the passage of a 
strong law against lynching. 

In the Republican party a member of the 
legislature and a county commissioner are 
regularly accorded to Negroes in nominating 
conventions. Of course they have to run the 
gauntlet of a campaign which in these days 
of growing prejudice is not without its dan- 
gers. It was because of this fact that the big- 
gest office yet tendered to Negroes slipped 
away from them, as many whites could not 
stomach addressing a Negro as “Your Hon- 
or.” Growing feeling against Negroes in 
the Republican party (together with the im- 
portance of the office) left Barnett off the 
bench. 

Among the politicians who have been in- 
telligently active in Chicago one might name 
Edward H. Wright, ex-County Commissioner 
and State central committeeeman, Oscar De- 
Priest, County Commissioner, Edward D. 
Green, Edward H. Morris, John C. Buck- 
ner, F. L. Barnett, Assistant State’s Attorney ; 
Louis B. Anderson, Assistant County Attor- 
ney; Theodore W. Jones, ex-County Commis- 
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sioner; W. L. Martin, $. Laing Williams, B. 
F. Moseley, and A. H. Roberts. Robert T. 
Motts, the owner of The Pekin Theater, puts 
in his oar at times so as to cause him to be 
eagerly sought as a valuable ally. I ought 
not fail to mention D. R. Wilkins, Editor 
of The Conservator; S. B. Turner, Editor of 
the I/linois Idea, and Julius F. Taylor, Editor 
of The Broad Ax. Besides the above news- 
papers quite a number of others spring up 
here and there, called forth by the warmth of 
a campaign. Such papers, however, die in 
the chill of every day affairs. 

I do not pretend to have mentioned all the 
Negroes influential in politics when I have 
given the above names, but only representa- 
tive ones such as have, in one way or the 
other, done things in politics. Moreover I do 
not mention all those that think themselves 
great men in politics; their name is legion. 
Nor do I mention any representative of the 
myriads of hangers-on who talk loud, boast 
of their power and then wait for orders and 
vote as they are told. 

Of this last class many amusing stories 
might be told. From campaign to campaign 
some loiter about county buildings, living 
heaven knows how. Others seem to hiber- 
nate like a bear. When a campaign comes on 
they are in their glory. They attend politi- 
cal meetings and shout “hear, hear;” they hold 
forth from corners with pot-eloquent fervor; 
they show mysterious letters from a senator 
or representative calling on them to come to 
his district and help him out. These gen- 
tlemen go about rather shabby, having re- 
fused, as they will tell you, a job paying a 
thousand dollars a year. A marked charac- 
teristic of this kind of statesman is that he is 
always armed with a number of newspapers 
—literally weighted down with them—and 
refers to them on every occasion to prove his 
prophetic vision and the infallibility of his 
stand on this or that question. It is gentry 
of this kind that have given the Negro a bad 
name in politics; for not a few of these, 
though burning with patriotism have a burn- 
ing palm also, and are not seldom found re- 
fusing to vote without having been persuaded 
thereto by some other than patriotic influ- 
ences. 

One should not, however, jump to the 
conclusion—as is so often done where a small 
part of the Negroes is censurable—that any 
considerable portion of the colored electorate 


is corrupt. It is here, as elsewhere, that the 
few have been instrumental in fastening a 
stigma on the many and given an excuse to 
those who consult their prejudices before de- 
ciding any question to charge a whole race 
with obliquity. The corrupt colored vote in 
Chicago is exceedingly small, but thrusts 
itself forward so as to be greatly noticeable. 
Of one thing I am certain—corruption is by 
no means confined to Negroes; for among the 
whites whole wards are given over to bribery 
and every year in certain white wards ho- 
bos and nondescripts are regularly housed, 
fed and enrolled that they may participate in 
elections. Not long ago there was a furious 
contest in Chicago for control of the Repub- 
lican party. In a ward where lived almost 
exclusively the so-called better class of whites 
and but few Negroes, the leader of the win- 
ning faction said he spent forty-two thousand 
dollars for his victory. I heard a white lead- 
er say once that if the amount of money nec- 
essary to carry primaries was any sign of 
venality, then Negroes were, on the whole, 
the least purchaseable among his constitu- 
ents. 


It has always appeared to me that the fact 
that so large a proportion of the Negroes— 
as elsewhere—have voted one way all the time 
is at least a point against any wider spread 
corruption among them, 

While the great majority of Chicago Ne- 
groes are Republican there is a respectable 
and growing element that has allied itself 
with the Democratic party. There is but lit- 
tle difference—save in name—between a white 
Chicago Democrat and a white Chicago Re- 
publican. Because of tradition and of the sup- 
port given it, the Republican party has grant- 
ed the Negro most of his political recogni- 
tion, but this party shows manifest restlessness 
at Negro demands. A Democrat of liberal 
leanings always commands some Negro votes 
in city elections and it is a good guess to say 
that henceforward there will be fewer Ne- 
groes of the unalterable Republican faith in 
local contests. For obvious reasons the Blacks 
will, for some years, hesitate to leave the Re- 
publican party in national elections but should 
the South cease to dominate the Democratic 
Party or should a new party arise with which 
the Negroes without loss of self-respect could 
ally themselves, then will the Negro come to 
be the full flower of his strength in politics 
by dividing his votes as other people do. 
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So far as patronage and personal treatment 
are concerned, the old line Democrats of Chi- 
cago treat Negroes with commendable fair- 
ness. With the small per cent of the Negro 
vote that goes to the Democrats, they, con- 
trolling the city, have given Negroes some 
very good places. Mr. S. A. T. Watkins 
has such a place as assistant city attorney and 
Mr. W. H. Clark represents colored Demo- 
crats in the Corporation Counsel’s office. Mr. 
Julius F. Taylor conducts a democratic news- 
paper among the colored people and has the 
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favor and confidence of his white Democratic 
allies. 

The number of Negroes in Chicago though 
giving a basis on which Negro politicians 
can work, has also had the effect of lessening 
the political esteem for Negroes even of the 
white Republican voter. This is according 
to the rule in America that prejudice increases 
as the number of Negroes grows in any com- 
munity. Then the general increase of race 
feeling; the coming North of many Southern 
whites; the constant talk of the Negro’s keep- 
ing out of politics and of the mistake of mak- 
ing him a voter; the effect of the floating, 
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corrupt element, small as it is; the number of 
mountebanks that under our political system 
inevitably get to the front—these things have 
made the election of colored men more diffi- 
cult than in days past. Perhaps greater rea- 
sons than any of the above are the easy vic- 
tories of the Republicans everywhere. They 
have in some measure come to think that the 
colored vote is not so needful as it once was. 

The Negro vote alone would of course ef- 
fect but little. It must make combinations 
with the controlling forces in the parties. He 
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who gets closest to the powers that be is for 
the time being the biggest leader. Negro polit- 
ical leaders like those among the whites rise 
and fall as their faction is up and down; and 
he that is so situated as to pass through a 
desert of official and political obscuration, is 
in the long run the most successful politi- 
cian. One must necessarily have the ability 
to bring in delegates to nominating conven- 
tions, or greatly influence bringing them in, 
in order to get any serious consideration from 
the big leaders or “bosses” as they are some- 
times called. In this matter, social, intel- 
lectual or other admirable qualities count for 

















nothing if you cannot “deliver the goods.” 
Hence very often men of very limited ca- 
pacity and of none too savory reputations get 
to the front; a thing which is not only true 
among Negroes but even more so among the 
ruling classes. 

One finds among Negroes a reformer here 
and there just as among the whites, and these 
reformers are pretty much alike; they are for 
reform until they can get into office or can 
climb on the band-wagon with the victorious 
faction. Some of our most active white re- 
formers have ceased to see evil in the com- 
munity the moment they were given a place 
at the official table. 

It is not the intention of the writer to 
leave the impression that the Chicago Negro 
is in politics merely for the offices. Practical 
politicians are such the world over. The 
politicians among Negroes form but a small 
per cent of the vast number of voters who 
interest themselves in politics because they are 
property-owners and wish to have a say about 
who shall levy their taxes and what their taxes 
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shall be. Others try to vote for what they 
consider the best interests of the community 
and are found on the right side of most public 
questions. Moreover they realize that they 
gain consideration everywhere—even in the 
courts—because they have a say in making 
public officials; that they gain in a measure tha 
respect of their fellow citizens; that their own 
self-respect is sustained by being kept civilly 
and politically on a plane with all other 
Americans; and that by intermingling with 
other citizens they learn much of civic duty 
and have the stimulating advantages that come 
from the interchange of ideas. 

Charges are often made that the Negro 
is not loyal to his own. During every cam- 
paign there are endless rumors that knives 
are being prepared for the Negro candi- 
dates. These rumors arise from a few dis- 
gruntled ones who would not find satisfac- 
tion in heaven itself. When the colored can- 
didates are men of fair respectability, as they 
usually are, no race shows a finer loyalty to 
its own than the Negroes of Chicago. 





“LITTLE WILLIE RHYMES.” 
By Will H. Hendrickson. 


The man in the moon is up-to-date; 
He powders, too, all right; 

For at times he’s dark—that’s when he’s late— 
And at other times he’s light! 


* * . 


An elephant I’d like to be, 
And travel ’round at will; 

My trunk they’d never hold, you see, 
When I didn’t pay my bill. 


* * * 


A hen pecked out her husband’s eye; 
His voice grew very shrill. 

She said: “Now, don’t get mad, dear Si, 
Because I just sent in my bill.” 


THE CROWN. 
By Gardner Goldsby. 


Just a tiny little dewdrop, 
In a tiny little cell, 
And, although it spoke no language— 
Far as common folk could tell— 
Yet by means of unseen conduits, 
Built by Nature to the soul 
From the crystal little dewdrop, 
What a wondrous message stole! 


He who sent the crystal dewdrop 
That bedecks the petal rare, 

Like a tiny. ball of beauty 
Nestling on its bosom fair, 

Will reward each faithful worker, 
When the day of life shall close, 
With a crown that gleams in splendor 

Like the dewdrop on the rose. 








The Negro 


Question 
and America 


By ALEX. F. CHAMBERLAIN, Ph.D. 


in Africa 
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HE problem of the Negro race, 
its history and its future role in 
the evolution of mankind, is real- 
ly twofold. There are an 4fri- 
can problem and an American 
problem, which must be settled, 
the one in accordance with the genius of Af: 
rica, the other in the true spirit of American 
democracy. ‘The confusion of these two as- 
pects of the question, and the attempt to set- 
tle both problems at once and by the same 
means, have led many people to overlook cer- 
tain human facts of the situation, without 
attention to which the Negro question can 
never be satisfactorily solved. All efforts for 
example, to reconstitute the 4 merican Negro 
as an African, and expatriate him to the Dark 
Continent, are vain, for they do not take cog- 
nizance of the fact that the American Negro 
is growing up among us as an American, with 
American religious, social and political ideals, 
with mind and soul, in all their expressions, 
more and more American and less narrowly 
African. This can signify but one thing, viz., 
that the Negro American must be treated as 
are all other Americans, without respect to 
race, color, creed, or “previous condition of 
servitude.” And this never can be accom- 
plished without his possession of full privi- 
leges as a citizen and of social equality on a 
par with that of his fellow-citizens. Unless 
he enjoys these, unimpaired and unrestricted, 
he will lack the one stimulus to make him oc- 
cupy in the American Republic the position he 
is entitled by his human qualities and great 
native intelligence, and he will fail to be for 
mankind all he is truly and worthily to stand 
for and to achieve. In America, therefore, the 
American Negro must work out his destiny, 
while in Africa the African Negro must ac- 
quit himself of his great human tasks. 

The Negro in Africa. The primitive home 
of the Negro race, as we know it, is in Africa. 
To be sure peoples more or less closely akin 








are to be found in southeastern Asia and some 
of the Indo-Pacific islands great and small, a 
fact suggesting to some speculative minds a 
common origin of all of these races and tribes 
in some formerly existing continent over which 
now roll the waves of the Indian Ocean. But, 
be that as it may, for untold ages some part 
of the great stretch of Central Africa, from 
the Sahara southward, and from the Atlantic 
eastward, has been the habitat of the Negro 
race, whose local afd special development, 
may, as Brinton maintained, have taken place 
in and been largely conditioned by the climatic 
and topographical peculiarities of the low- 
lands of western Africa,—‘‘the hot and moist 
depression watered by the great river Niger 
may be named as the ‘area of characteriza- 
tion’ of the distinctive physical type of this 
race.” If we combine Brinton’s view of the 
development of the Negro race in Western 
Africa as a “local phenomenon” with Ripley’s 
theory of the divergence, from one common 
ancestral stock in North Africa (or Eurafric) 
of the forefathers of the white and black races, 
—the production of the typical white race in 
north Central Europe would then be another 
“local phenomenon,” we shall get, perhaps, a 
satisfactory basis of explanation for the his- 
tory of the Negro in the Dark Continent, and 
be able to see clearly the reasons for the exist- 
ence in his domain of the forms of culture 
now present there and no others. The first 
great factor which has determined the na- 
ture and the course of Negro civilization in 
Africa is seclusion. Recent investigations of 
the remains of prehistoric man in southern 
and central Europe have revealed the exist- 
ence there at a very remote epoch of Negro 
(or, at least Negroid) people, but these must 
have been few in number (stray immigrants, 
perhaps), and we know that certain portions 
of Egypt had, from very early times, a Ne- 
gro element in their population, as did, pos- 
sibly also, parts of that region of Asia which 
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belongs properly with the Mediterranean, but 
all these were sporadic occurrences, or facts 
of only very local significance, the great mass 
of the race always remaining within the lim- 
its indicated above. The narrow strip of 
northern Africa naturally went with prehis- 
toric Europe, being cut off from Central Af- 
rica by the Sahara (as now), or by the old 
sea whose bed now forms that great desert. 
Thus the Negro race was fully isolated, and 
isolated in particular from the Mediterranean 
region which has been the culture-bearing 
and culture-creating area of the Old World. 
Shut off from stimulative contact with the 
culture-races of the Mediterranean by the 
Sahara and its maritime predecessor, with 
the only outlet in another direction closed by 
the establishment of the Egyptian empire on 
the banks of the Nile, and the country to the 
south peopled by races more primitive than 
his own, the Negro, who could not escape by 
way of the ocean, since he has never been a 
real sea-lover or sea-farer, found himself ab- 
solutely shut in his “characteristic area,” 
where he had to develop in accordance with 
the environment and his own equipment of 
body and mind. His history is thus, in many 
respects, a tale of things accomplished without 
the favorable conditions which surrounded 
and stimulated the beginnings of the culture 
of the white race of the Mediterranean area. 
That great inland sea, with its long stretches 
of shoreland, its islands and peninsulas, its in- 
numerable conveniences for the development 
of commerce and inter-communication of all 
sorts, suggesting, through natural necessity, the 
alphabet, written -records, literature, etc., and 
by the running to and fro of men producing 
other fundamental social phenomena of the 
kind best suited to evolve stable forms of 
government, permanent institutions, social 
conventions, artistic and ethical ideas and ideals 
of a higher type, in a word, leading even the 
dullest of the races who inhabited its shores 
to some striking expression of their faculties 
for which the world still holds them in its 
memory, though even their ashes have long 
since disappeared, has well been called the 
mother of European culture. When, in its 
pride, the white race boasts of its achieve- 
ments and claims its place at the head of the 
great human procession, let it not forget its 
debt to its mother, truly an alma mater. Not 
so much the intelligence of the white race and 
its mental and moral endowments, great as 
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these may be, are responsible for the deeds 
and the thoughts it has given to the world, as 
this best of all environments into which, by ° 
chance, and by no deliberate act of its own, it 
happily fell at the first. Hence the major part 
of its glory. With this fair start, what could 
it do but go by leaps and bounds toward the 
goal. And when the shcre-land peoples grew 
weary or became exhausted in the task, there 
lay behind them the “barbarians” of the 
north, mingling wth whom would set cc urs- 
ing again ‘their stagnent tlood and reciuit 
their shattered strength. But the Negro, in 
his African seclusion, was without this mighty 
stimulus. No myriad-minded rrother, like the 
Mediterranean, was his, Tropic Africa was 
the source of his inspiration and the suggester 
of his activities real and imaginary. And yet 
there are some civilized people who expect to 
find him creating the Sistine Madonna, bui!d- 
ing the Cathedral of Cologne, inventing the 
alphabet, producing a Dante or a Shake- 
speare, repeating the religious history of the 
Protestants, or anticipating the American Re- 
public and the Declaration of Independence. 
His steps of progress had to be as African as 
the white man’s were ultimately European, or 
Eurasiatic. And in this seclusion, which al- 
ways exerts so powerful an influence in 
strengthening and perpetuating ideas and in- 
stitutions, which frequent and extended in- 
tercourse with the outside world does so much 
to reform, humanize, or abolish, the Negro 
race had long-continued povsessicn of «e tain 
things, wh'ch were not unknown to the white 
race at certain stagcs of its history, but which, 
by reason of the peculiar envirorment and 
more for'unate h’stcrical experience of the 
peorles of that stock, did net so generally af- 
flict them, or so long remain a non-progress- 
ive element of their civilization. As Chatelain 
has well demonstrated, the existence among a 
completely secluded race of the institutions of 
polygamy and human slavery, together with 
belief in witchcraft and the ats-nce of a wr't- 
ten literature, suffice to explain the unprogress 
laid to the charge of the African Negro, for, 
as the his‘ory of the white race indicates, the 
possession of any of these ideas or institutions 
is not of itself an evidence of lack of intelli- 
gence or even. of absence of culture. This is 
clear when we reflect that in ancient Greece, 
when she was at the height of her glory, 
and the Hellenic mind was enlightening the 
European world of that day, the Attic state 
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consisted of 200,000 slaves and one third as 
many freemen, and that there live at this 
moment in the United States of America 
citizens, who were once bond-slaves and their 
progenitors likewise; when we remember that 
in New England, presumably the most rep- 
resentative, intellectually. and morally, of all 
the Anglo-Saxon communities of the world, 
it is only two hundred and fifteen years since 
human beings were actually executed on the 
charge of being witches; when we read in 
the daily papers of this year that in the 
twentieth century intelligent citizens of 
one of the states of the Union are in large 
numbers real or constructive polygamists, 
and learn, from the debates in the Senate 
that polygamy is not dead, but very much 
alive and exercising a very potent influence in 
the politics of the greatest nation on the face 
of the earth. Considering the great advan- 
tages the white race has had, during its en- 
tire existence, the facts just mentioned are at 
least as great a reflection upon it in ancient and 
in modern times, as are the continued posses- 
sion of these institutions and ideas upon the 
Negro secluded in Africa. And add to these, 
for the Negro the absence of the alphabet and 
written literature (a natural necessity and 
almost automatic creation of the Mediter- 
ranean area), and one can see why progress 
was, quite irrespective of native intelligence, 
which nobody can deny him, inevitably re- 
tarded in comparison with what was happen- 
ing about the Mediterranean. ‘Thus, there 
are sufficient reasons for the Negro’s not do- 
ing certain things, which, as a matter of hu- 
man evolution, he could not really be expected 
to do. But he did achieve many things, and 
for these he ought to receive the credit due 
him: Mr. Adams has found fault with the 
Negroes, because they have “neither domesti- 
cated the elephant, nor invented pottery ;” Mr. 
Thomas Dixon would have us believe they 
“never.made an ax,.spear or arrowhead worth 
preserving beyond the moment of its use”; 
and Professor Smith is even more outrageous 
in his denunciation of them as having neither 
done anything or produced anything of in- 
terest or of value to mankind. But what the 
Negro has actually accomplished in Africa 
has been recently set forth by such competent 
authorities in ethnological science as Dr. 
Franz Boas and Dr. L. Frobenius. Space 
does not permit the consideration of these mat- 
ters in detail here, so a few points only can 
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be emphasized, as follows: 

1. The real African is in no sense physic- 
ally per se a degenerate type; there are fine 
Negro types, just as there are fine white types; 
some remarkably well-formed and attractive 
human beings belong within the Negro area, 
and all talk of their “bestiality” is absurd, for 
in some features they even exceed the white 
race in thorough-going humanness. 

2. As Frobenius remarks, the real African, 
“need by no means resort to the rags and tat- 
ters of bygone European splendor,” for “he 
has precious ornaments of his own, of ivory 
and plumes, fine plaited willow ware, wea- 
pons of superior workmanship.” Indeed, 
“nothing more beautiful can be imagined, for 
instance, than an iron club carefully wound 
round with strips of metal, the handle covered 
with snake skin.” Innumerable things has he 
manufactured that are “worth preserving be- 
yond the moment of use.” 

3. The art of iron-smelting is old in Negro 
Africa, if, indeed, it is not the invention of this 
racc, as many facts seem to indicate. In the 
development of this industry the Negro peo- 
ples of Africa have played a very important 
role, particularly in its earlier stages, for 
which the whole world owes them a debt of 
gratitude. No “bestial race’ could do these 
things. 

4. The development of trade and commerce 
in Negro Africa abundantly proves the intel- 
lectual capacity of the race, particularly the 
evolution of the market-place and its growth 
into village and town, with all the attendant 
phenomena of social order, taxation, admin- 
istration of justice, etc. The importance of 
these questions in human evolution has just 
been emphasized by Lasch in his study of the 
origin and develcpment of primitive market- 
ing. 

5. The very modern object lesson in 
progress and development exhibited by such 


_ peoples as the Haussa (and to a less extent 


the Mandinga, etc.) must convince unpreju- 
diced observers that the Negro race in Africa 
is not completely at a standtsill, as its tradu- 
cers so often assert. 

6. Another object lesson is to be found in 
the history of the cities, kingdoms and em- 
pires of the Soudan, which arose, many of 
them at least, under the stimulus of the con- 
tact with Hamitic and Semitic peoples, whose 
invasions of the Negro area were most marked, 
during the period from the eighth to the elev- 
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enth century of our era. The mixed races thus 
produced have exhibited remarkable political 
and administrative ability, and the conditions 
of life and general welfare in these communi- 
ties were not seldom at least equal to those 
in certain white communities of Europe at the 
corresponding epoch of the Middle Ages. The 
phenomena of these contacts show that the 
Negro, under properly favorable conditions, 
is very capable of assimilating and carrying on 
the culture of other more highly civilized peo- 
ples; in other words, he is quite culturfahig. 

This brief survey of the Negro proper in 
Africa might be added to much by the enu- 
meration of the achievements of the Bantu 
peoples, who, of course, so belong with this 
stock. The history of the Zulus, Bechuana, 
etc., who have shown themselves to be a very 
virile and, in some respects, markedly pro- 
gressive race, can only be referred to, and not 
discussed. Altogether, we may say of the Ne- 
gro race in the Dark Continent that it is 
neither essentially degenerate nor incapable of 
progress, and that, if allowed to develop in 
suit its native genius, under the inspiration of 
the African environment, with the sympathy 
and co-operation of the whites, but not as 
their closely kept and over-watched wards, 
servants, or slaves, the centuries to come will 
see it justify its existence as one of the effect- 
ive human races, by adding new and valuable 
contributions to mankind’s store of things 
good, true and beautiful. There is no rea- 
son whatever to despair of the future of the 
Negro in Africa, if the white man will put 
away, in his dealings with him, the “big 
club” and the little mind. 

The Negro in America. To the New 
World the Negro came not of his own free 
will but by stern compulsion of the stronger 
white race. The first slave was brought over 
in 1512, and there are now in the United 
States alone, at least nine million Negroes 
and their descendants. Here, no more than 
in Africa, are they essentially a degenerate 
race, nor are they dying out. In the process 
of adaptation and accommodation to nen-Af- 
rican conditions and to a completely non-Af- 
rican environment, they are doing remarkably 
well for a people, who, less than a half-cen- 
tury ago were in absolute serfdom to the 
whites. It should be a matter of wonder that 
they have made any progress at all in this pe- 
riod, considering their previous position in the 
national economy. ‘The strange thing is not 
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that many of the American Negroes have ad- 
vanced so little, but that any of them have 
gone forward at all. The sudden change of 
environment, the long period of servitude, the 
gift of the powers of citizenship and its at- 
tendant responsibilities without a really im- 
partial and continued National support and de- 
fense against the tyrrany of the South, masked 
as well as open, and all the evils of caste— 
prejudice—these are all difficulties sufficient 
to stagger any of the human races. Indeed, 
we may be reasonably sure that if the relations 
of the Anglo-Saxons and the Romans had been 
similar, and accident, only, prevented the pos- 
sibility of such conditions, the “one gifted 
race’ of which the anti-Negro orators talk so 
much, would not yet be here. In all proba- 
bility, the achievements of the Negroes in 
America are not paralleled, under similar con- 
ditions, in the whole range of human history. 
And they will accomplish vastly more, for 
they are acquiring more and more the Ameri- 
can spirit, and they possess in the English lan- 
guage, the most marvelous tool for the im- 
provement of the mind and soul of man that 
the course of human evolution has so far pro- 
duced. It is in vain to speak of the “vice” of 
the Negro and his “special crime” (the ma- 
jority of lynchings have long ceased to be for 
that), of his “degeneration” and “decadence” 
in face of the fact of his Americanization. 
The one fact outranking all others is that he 
is destined to be part and parcel of this 
great nation, sharing in its hopes and aspira- 
tions, contributing to its glory and its great 
ness, and receiving as his reward for human 
actions and human thoughts the same laurels 
of citizenship, the same social recognition that 
fall by right to his fellows of other races and 
other climes. Faith in him is inspired by what 
he has done’ already, by the contributions, 
which, up to the present moment he has made 
to the solution of the great problems of hu- 
man civilization in America. The Negro is 
here to stay and be Americanized. The suc- 
cess of the American experiment in democracy 
is bound up with its power to give the Negro 
absolute equality with the white in all mat- 
ters where human beings think and act for 
the common welfare of the city, the state and 
the nation. No mistake was made in freeing 
him; no blunder was committed in enfranch- 
ising him. These two great acts represent the 
ideal in the life of nations, which is so vastly 
superior to the material. It is through such 
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ideal acts that nations live and through them 
alone. ‘To this sublime faith in the Negro 
the nation pledged itself and never should 
dream of retreat. Such retreat means national 
death. 

The human solution of the problem. There 
being no proof that the Negro race is so in- 
ferior to other human races, and to the white 
race in particular, that it must forever be 
treated as sub-human or non-human, and nev- 
er allowed that autonomy of action and ideas, 
which are the necessary foundation for par- 
ticipation in the evolution of all human socie- 
ties in their progress towards perfection in 
the highest stages of civilization and cul- 
ture, the only basis upon which the ultimate 
solution of the problem can be expected is the 
recognition of the Negro as a man and an 
American. Africa’s problem will settle itself 
in its own good time; America’s “Negro prob- 
lem” is an American question to be solved by 
the co-operative wisdom of the American peo- 
ple, of whom the Negro is and always will be 
an essential factor. And nothing short of a 
thoroughly human solution will satisfy either 
the Negro or the great nation into whose des- 
tinies he has become interwoven forever. Here, 
in America as Americans, white and black 
must work together in sympathy, in hope, in 
the firm conviction that a higher law than so- 
called “race prejudice” (as a matter of fact 
physiological race prejudice is a myth, or there 
would have been no mulattos, in whose veins 
runs some of the very best blood of the South; 
ac most we have social or caste prejudice), 
or the alleged necessity, which the rest of the 
world has not yet had a fair chance to pro- 
nounce upon, for the preservation of “the 
Anglo-Saxon stock” as the only fit arbiters of 
the fate and fortune of all other peoples, 
whom, in their self-judgment, they elect to 
destroy or to domesticate. To regard the Ne- 
gro race, as does, for example, Professor 
Smith of Tulane University, in his odious 
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book on The Color Line, as animal rather 
than human, and hopelessly and wretchedly 
inferior, is to fly in the face of all history and 
to ignore the plain facts of evolution. Equally 
vain is the recent attempt of Charles Francis 
Adams to settle the whole matter by a short 
trip to Africa and a look at Omdurman. Not 
more satisfactory (since the jump from skull 
and brain to criteria of culturfahigkeit and 
intelligence is not yet justified for even the 
white race) are the all-embracing moral and 
social maxims and racial obiter dicta deduced 
by some anatomists from the observation of a 
few Negro brains—the question of the future 
of the whole Mongolian race was once “‘set- 
tled” in like arbitrary fashion; but Japanese 
minds, and Chinese, too, are at a premium 
now, though their skulls and the contents of 
them were once rated so low. ‘There is no 
human race in existence which has not pro- 
duced, or is not capable, under the right cir- 
cumstances, of producing its reasonable quota 
or great men, its large number of men of aver- 
age ability and intelligence, and its proper 
contributions to the general happiness, wisdom 
and wealth of the world. The Negro is a 
man as we are men, and no civilization can 
last which forgets or ignores the human solu- 
tion of the race-problem. ‘The experience of 
the ages has but strengthened the word of 
him who dared speak to the proud Greeks, 
for whom all other peoples were but “bar- 
barians,” and tell them “God hath made of 
one blood all nations of men for to dwell upon 
the face of the earth.” And when man for- 
gets, God still remains: 

“Though the mills of God grind slowly, 

Yet they grind exceeding small.” 

To repeat, there is but one solution of this 
problem, the one born of the conception of the 
brotherhood of man and moulded in the spir- 
it of Jesus, whose world-conquering religion is 
of itself the sublimest condemnation of race- 
prejudice, of whatsoever name or nature. 





The Coward 


By GARDNER GOLDSBY 


Where others fail I will not try, 
Forever is the coward’s cry; 
For he is a coward that dares to think 


His ship may not sail where others sink. 




















The Value of Agitation 


By W. E. B. DU BOIS 


HERE are those people in the 

world who object to agitation 

and one cannot wholly blame 

them. Agitation after all is un- 

pleasant. It means that while 

you are going on peaceably and 
joyfully on your way some half-mad person 
insists upon saying, things that you do not like 
to hear. They may be true but you do not 
like to hear them. You would rather wait 
till some convenient season; or you take up 
your newspaper and instead of finding pleas- 
ant notices about your friends and the pres- 
ent progress of the world, you read of some 
restless folks who insist on talking about 
wrong and crime and unpleasant things. It 
would be much better if we did not have to 
have agitation; if we had a world where 
everything was going so well and it was un- 
necessary often to protest strongly, even 
wildly, of the evil and the wrong of the uni- 
verse. As a matter of fact, however, no mat- 
ter how unpleasant the agitator is, and no 
matter how inconvenient and unreasonable 
his talk, yet we must ever have him with us. 
And why? Because this is a world where 
things are not all right. We are gifted with 
human nature which does not do the right 
or even desire the right always. So long as 
these things are true, then we are faced by 
this dilemma: either we must let the evil 
alone and refuse to hear of it or listen to it 
or we must try and right it. Now, very often 
it happens that the evil is there, the wrong 
has been done, and yet we do not hear of it— 
we do not know about it. Here then comes 
the agitator. He is the herald—he is the 
prophet—he is the man that says to the 
world: “There are evils which you do not 
know, but which I know and you must 
listen to them.”’ Now, of course, there may 
be agitators who are telling the truth and 
there may be agitators who are telling un- 
truths. Those who are not telling the truth 


may be lying or they may be mistaken. So 
that agitation in itself does not necessarily 
mean always the right and always reform. 
Here then is some one who thinks that he 
has discovered some dangerous evil and wants 


to call the attention of good men of the world 
to it. If he does not persevere, we may per- 
haps pass him by. If he is easily discouraged, 
we may perhaps think that the evil which he 
thought he saw has been cured. But if he is 
sincere and if he is persistent, then there is 
but one thing for a person to do who wants 
to live in a world worth living in; that is, 
listen to him carefully, prove his tale and then . 
try and right the wrong. 

If we remember the history of all great 
reform movements, we remember that they 
have been preceded by agitation. ‘Take for 
instance, the suppression of the slave trade. 
It was in a day when slavery could not be 
successfully attacked. But there was no 
doubt of the horrors of the slave trade. The 
best and worst of people alike admitted that. 
Here came a young man just graduated from 
college. By writing a prize essay he found 
himself interested in this great evil. He be- 
gan to know and learn of things which other 
people did not know. Not that they knew 
nothing about them, but they had not brought 
together all the facts. One isolated person 
knew that fact and one knew this fact, but no 
one person knew both facts in juxta-position. 
When they did become acquainted with all 
the facts he was sure that they must be moved 
to act. What then must he do? He must 
agitate. It was not pleasant,—it was putting 
himself in jeopardy; he was called upon to 
lose friends in some cases, and in all cases to 
make himself unpleasant, insistent, persistent, 
telling of things that people did not want to 
hear about, because they were not interested 
in them. He must interest people in things 
in which they were not interested before, 
which is a hard task in this busy world; and 
yet, nevertheless, if Clarkson had not per- 
sisted, we would have much less than a chance 
to agitate for human rights today. 

So it is with all great movements. They 
must be preceded by agitation. In the present 
status of the Negro it is particularly neces- 
sary that we today make the world realize 
what his position is,—make them realize that 
he is not merely insisting on ornamental 
rights, and neglecting plain duties, but that 
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the rights we want are the rights that are 
necessary, inevitable before we can rightly do 
our duties. 

Mrs. Gilman has a poem somewhere, where 
she speaks of that rule which is to be laid 
down in the great future state, “Unless a man 
works, he may not eat,” and she says very 
aptly that “The cart is before the horse,” be- 
cause “unless a man eats he cannot work.” 
So to those people who are saying to black 
men today, “Do your duties first and then 
clamor for rights,” we have a right to answer 
and to answer insistently: that the rights we 
are clamoring for are those that will enable 
us to do our duties. That we cannot possibly 
be asked to do any partial measure of our 
duty even, unless we can have those rights 
and have them now. We realize this. The 
great mass of people in the United States do 
not realize it. What then are we todo? We 
may sit in courteous and dumb self-forgetting 
silence until other people are interested and 
come to our rescue. But is it reasonable to 
suppose that this is going to happen before 
degeneration and destruction overtake us? 
This is a busy world. People are attending 
to their own affairs as they ought to. The 
man that has a grievance is supposed to speak 
for himself. No one can speak for him,— 
no one knows the thing as well as-he does. 
Therefore it is reasonable to say that if the 
man does not complain that it is because he 
has no complaint. If a man does not express 
his needs, then it is because his needs are 
filled. And it has been our great mistake in 
the last decade that we have been silent and 
still and have not complained when it was 
our duty not merely to ourselves but to our 
country and to humanity in general to com- 
plain and to complain loudly. It is then high 
time that the Negro agitator should be in the 
land. 

It is not a pleasant role to play. It is not 
always pleasant to nice ears to hear a man 
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ever coming with his dark facts and unpleas- 
ant conditions. Nevertheless it is the highest 
optimism to bring forward the dark side of 
any human picture. When a man does this 
he says to the world: ‘Things are bad but 
it is worth while to let the world know that 
things are bad in order that they may become 
better. The real crushing pessimism takes 
hold of the world when people say things are 
so bad that they are not worth complaining 
of, because they cannot be made better. 

It is manifest that within the last year the 
whole race in the United States has awakened 
to the fact that they have lost ground and 
must start complaining an? complain loudly. 
It is their business to complain. 


This complaint should be made with rea- 
son and with strict regard to the truth, but 
nevertheless it should be made. And it is in- 
teresting to find even those persons who were 
deriding complaint a few years ago joining in 
the agitation today. 


We of the NIAGARA MovEMENT welcome 
them. We are glad of help from all sources. 
We are confirmed in our belief that if a man 
stand up and tell the thing he wants and 
point out the evil around him, that this is the 
best way to get rid of it. May we not hope 
then that we are going to have in the next 
century a solid front on the part of colored 
people in the United States saying we want 
education for our children and we do not 
have it today in any large measure; we want 
full political rights and we never have had 
that; we want to be treated as human beings; 
and we want those of our race who stand on 
the threshold and within the veil of crime to 
be treated not as beasts, but as men who can 
be reformed or as children who can be pre- 
vented from going further in their career. 


If we all stand and demand this insistent]. 
the nation must listen to the voice of ten mit- 
lions. 


























World Movements of 1906 





By W. S. SCARBOROUGH 


INETEEN HUNDRED SIX 

now belongs to history. A won- 
derful year, in many respects, is 
a thing of the past. A review of 
its events presents to us both a 
dark and a bright side. Riot 
and revolution have marked its pages. Vio- 
lence and crime have blotted its record. 
Famine, pestilence, disasters on land and sea 
have darkened it. Even the titanic forces 
of nature have done their share to cast a 
shadow upon it, shaking mountains from their 
base and leveling cities. But amidst all this 
turmoil, as this globe, we call Earth, has 
rolled uneasily on its way through space to 
its unknown end, its nations from Occident to 
Orient have been struggling always towards 
the goal of justice and freedom. 

The year which has passed, however, has 
been one marked by no great wars, peace 
having been almost universal, except in Rus- 
sia. Even the catastrophies of nature have 
been surpassed in previous years, while pros- 
perity, as far as this country is concerned at 
least, has been something unparalleled. With 
bounteous crops, thriving industries, and a 
tendency to development, this land has taken 
a prodigious leap forward, making astound- 
ing progress. Our material blessings have not 
failed to benefit the world at large, as we see 
when we take Secretary Shaw’s figures as to 
agricultural exports alone, which reached the 
high water mark of $976,000,000. Corn by 
itself was king, with a valuation of $1,100,- 
000,000, while the entire output of the prod- 
uct of the soil is placed at $6,794,000,000— 
over three millions greater than last year’s 
figures. 

But although these things are a part of a 
prosperity of which we should feel it a duty 
to be proud, yet there are other things that 
call for our serious attention and thought. 
Over each year we look in retrospect for the 
great world movements which seem to work 
as levers, prying and hoisting here and there, 
sending the nations of the earth on to— 
what? We purpose to review these move- 
ments, look into their general trend and see 
what conclusions may be inferred which may 








help us in seeing whither we are tending— 
what possibilities the future may have in 
store. 

The world’s nerve centers in the past year 
have been varied and widely separated. As 
we glance at the events in general we are 
forced to admit that as a year of gigantic 
epoch-making occurrences this sixth of the 
twentieth century does not measure up to 
some others that dot the past. There have 
been no great, sudden movements such as 
have at times in the past changed the face of 
maps and startled civilization. At the same 
time there have been certain ones that have 
great significance in the reading of the horo- 
scope of the future. Certain crises in many 
instances have been met and passed with re- 
sults that will be far reaching, though they 
may be very slow in attaining a desired 
climax. 

Out of all the events of the year of 1906 
we are compelled to face certain tendencies, 
a drift in certain directions, converging into 
two channels of movement, marking the pe- 
riod. And that which strikes us most in all 
this is that through all the happenings, under 
them all, there is to be heard a sound to be 
compared only to that which comes to one 
who stands at mid-day upon that great thor- 
oughfare of London, the Strand, and listens 
to the mighty rumble of that city’s millions— 
a steady, seething roar. But here that sound 
is Vox Porputi—the voice of the people—a 
voice that never has roared in vain when it 
was determined upon making itself heard,— 
a voice that in past ages and in many lands has 
wrested crowns from shrinking heads, poured 
out blood in strong libations, and flung ban- 
ners to the breezes,—all because mankind 
loves liberty, loves freedom of thought, 
speech and action. 

These two channels, or lines of movement 
referred to, are seen, first in a strong trend 
toward centralization, as we may call it, and 
second, a general drift toward liberal insti- 
tutions and standards. 

As to the first, we find it applying to power 
and capital, notably in trusts and railroads, 
but parallel with it a most determined atti- 
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tude by state and federal decisions to antag- 
onize all conspiracies resulting from it that 
raise cost of living, and to force all these great 
octupi to release their hold and let the people 
live and have an opportunity for work. So we 
have had legislation having reference to the 
permanent: improvement of economic condi- 
tions—rate and pure food bills and a general 
increase of wages. Abuse of this centralized 
tendency in railroads, insurance, etc., has been 
met by determined curtailment of power. 

In close connection with this same idea of 
centralization, we have another phase of it in 
the trend to united effort the world over—a 
growth of the spirit of unity, showing itself 
in the many conferences, conventions, con- 
gresses, international and otherwise, having 
various objects in view. Actual union has 
taken place between religious bodies, and 
philanthropic efforts have moved in the same 
direction. 


As to the other great tendency of the past 
twelve months we have the two really great 
movements of the year as leading examples: 
the Russian revolution and the final dis- 
memberment of church and state in France. 
These mark for these countries their entrance 
upon a new era and are the two which raise 
1906 to a conspicuous place in history. 

The “Land of Discontent” under the Czar 
Nicholas, began the year by concentrating the 
attention of the world on the struggle of its 
people to realize a constitutional system, to 
obtain political amnesty, universal suffrage, 
land for peasants and legislation independent 
of the Douma. It has been a continual strug- 
gle between the government and the Douma. 
Count Witte, as a premier whose policy of 
radical democratic concessions gave compara- 
tive peace, making agitation pacific and law- 
ful, was rejected and the repressive measures 
against the liberal classes begun under Go- 
remykin, the next premier, and continued so 
strenuously under Stolypin, who succeeded 
him, resulted at last in terrorism, assassina- 
tion, a series of peasant uprisings, mutinies on 
land and sea, in army and navy, with the 
desperate rage of a people venting itself in 
destroying estates and crops and bringing re- 
sultant famine to stalk over the land. These, 
with the terrible massacres in the anti-Jewish 
outbreaks, have stained beyond blotting out 
the annals of the great “white country.” The 
Czar’s policy of double dealing—endeavoring 
to pacify peasants and still retain autocratic 
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power and control—has not worked to the 
betterment of conditions, nor will it. But the 
autocracy has surrendered so far as to grant 
the people a constitution and a parliament. 
So far there has been an advance in principles 
at least toward the desired end, though at first 
glance Russia’s millions appear to have 
“risen, fought and lost; crushed back to 
whence they came with the liberty that 
seemed within their grasp snatched away.” 

The troubles in France began early in the 
year also. But a principle was successfully 
defended—that of the supremacy of state over 
any church in France. The separation law 
was executed and it sent the ambassador of 
the Vatican to the frontier and forcibly made 
the church property the property of the state. 
In the end the pope counselled “peaceful re- 
sistance” and there still remains the possibil- 
ity of a peaceful settlement of grave questions 
for Republican France. One thing here is 
especially noticeable,—the remarkable free- 
dom from violence, none of the bitter strife 
and hatred so often marking religious dis- 
turbances of the past, though the factions are 
widely separated in their opinion as to right 
and justice. France also rose to the height of 
doing justice, so long delayed, to Dreyfus, 
which is all the more noteworthy when we 
consider the powerful cabal that so long and 
successfully kept him disgraced, imprisoned 
and in constant danger, all because he was a 
Jew. 

If we turn to other events we find in close 
connection with France the Moroccan ques- 
tion, which brought about the international 
conference at Algeciras and the treaty agree- 
ment upon all points in dispute between 
France and Germany, which treaty, causing 
France to abandon her earlier claims, is suf- 
ficient proof that the Anglo-French alliance 
could not ignore Germany in the matter. 
Spain, too, was interested in this conference 
and the alliance of her king, Alphonso, with 
the English princess, Ena, is only one more 
instance of the liberal influences that Spain 
and Spanish affairs are brought under. Again, 
the anti-clerical movement in Spain which 
succeeded, also shows the French influence in 
breaking away from traditions and dogmas. 

Just beyond the mountain barriers, in the 
south of Europe, Italy, that battle ground for 
centuries in the past, has been quiet; but its 
own troubles between church and state which 
have left the Vatican and the Quirinal in an 




















irreconcilable position, have led it to sym- 
pathize with France in its religious move- 
ments, and while it has not followed out any 
great line of reform, it has joined the general 
movement of centralization by carrying out 
its policy of nationalizing its railroads. 

Even Persia, that land that has so long 
seemed under a “hypnotic spell of absolut- 
ism,” has felt the influence of Russia’s “ter- 
rific ferment.” Its leaders, merchants and 
mullahs, have aspired to self-government and 
compelled the same surrender and grant from 
the Shah that Russia obtained from its Czar. 
So the principle spreads. Finland, too, has 
taken advantage of the influence about her 
and, not counting its mutinies, has stepped far 
ahead of all countries in granting woman 
suffrage. 

The same spirit aspiring to freedom forced 
a national movement in Hungary, and though 
it did not obtain just what it wanted, yet out 
of the movement came a grant of universal 
suffrage in both Austria and Hungary, sweep- 
ing away a system that kept political power 
“in the hands of certain minorities and races.” 

Germany has felt the impulse. Its social- 
ists and liberalists are stirred to hope for simi- 
lar reform. 


What has been called a “lurch to liberal- 
ism” has taken place in England also. The 
liberal party has kept its power overwhelm- 
ingly, though all liberal measures have not 
succeeded. Still, “home rule” in Ireland—the 
old, old question—found itself opposed by 
only 88 votes. And though the liberal edu- 
cation bill failed in the House of Lords, the 
Transvaal received a new constitution for its 
colonies. “Two things have become apparent 
through the movements in England,—first, 
that an “hereditary upper chamber and the 
Anglican church are more than impossible in 
a democratic state,” and, second, that there 
is an undoubted swing to a broader democracy 
as witness the rising tide in the “tight little 
isle” in favor of woman suffrage. 
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England, whatever its faults and its mis- 
understandings as to some phases past and 
present of the African question, has stood for 
human rights in general ever since the aboli- 
tion of slavery in its colonies, and last year 
it showed its concern in the Congo question, 
that Free State “whose vast wealth has been 
wrung from its bosom by a nation’s agony,” 
as the secretary of the Congo Reform Asso- 
ciation declares, in order that Leopold of Bel- 
gium may sate his greed under the guise of 
philanthropies and enrichment of Belgium. 
The probability is that his absolute rulership 
over the Central African State will be ter- 
minated as soon as exposures take place, and 
Belgium realizes the place it is made to oc- 
cupy in the eyes of the world, and how little 
it is really getting of the “Congo blood 
money.” 

Nor can we omit mention of India, where 
Britain’s colonies have the same yearning for 
self-government that has disquieted other 
countries, growing out of that “natural dis- 
content with an absolutist alien rule,” con- 
cerning which we may have more to say as 
we face conditions elsewhere. 

It will be observed that all of these great 
movements, so far mentioned, have been par- 
ticipated in most largely by the white races, 
and seemingly in most respects to the disad- 
vantage of the darker races wherever there is 
any connection. But these darker races have 
not been sitting unthinking. In the great 
awakening, in this onward sweep that seems 
to have taken rise, or at least gained distinct 
energy in the last twelve months, the yellow, 
the black races have been stirred to life with 
varying manifestations, so varying and so 
vivid that a new-situation disturbs the world. 
Darkly hinted at some years ago as the “Yel- 
low Peril,” the problem grows more complex 
and the world in general, with America in 
particular, views these awakening possibilities 
with something bordering upon uneasiness as 
to the probable outcome in a not very distant 
future. 








Dr. Theophilus E. 


S. Scholes, M. D. 


Author of “Glimpses of the Ages.” 
By JOHN EDWARD BRUCE 


HE life of this excellent gentie- 
man and accomplished scholar 
supplies a happy instance of the 
harmonious union of religion 
with learning, of ardent piety 
with the pursuit of literature. 
Dr. Theo. E. Samuel Scholes, the distin- 
guished author of “Glimpses of the Ages,” 
and whom the New York Times and a few 
other leading journals suppose is a white man, 
is a native of Jamaica, British West Indies, 
and was born there July, 1856. Having a 
strong desire to see something of the world 
he left the island in his nineteenth year for 
the Isthmus of Panama, where he remained 
for some months, when he joined one of her 
late Majesty’s (Queen Victoria’s) ships of 
war, for the ship’s commission. With her he 
journeyed along the coast of Central and 
North America, landing at a few of the 
places that she touched, including San Fran- 
cisco and Vancouver Island. The ship took 
some guns to the Sandwich Islands, Owyhn, 
to plant around the monument of Captain 
James Cook, the famous circumnavigator. 
After remaining many months in the Sand- 
wich Islands, the ship was ordered home and 
accordingly returned to North America and 
thence proceeded south, revisiting on the way 
the ports it had touched during its northward 
trip and visiting in the North Chilian and 
Peruvian ports. It journeyed South as far 
as the Straits of Magellan, and emerged from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic. On the Atlantic 
seaboard it touched on Monte Video on the 
River Platte; thence it proceeded to Ply- 
mouth, England. ‘The Doctor’s connection 
with the ship occupied three years and some 
months. : 

During the passage from Vancouver to the 
Sandwich Islands, the perusal of the life of 
David Livingstone, the great missionary ex- 
plorer, rekindled embers of his desire to un- 
dertake in Africa missionary work. For this 
purpose his resolution at first was to proceed 
to the United States after his term of service 
with the ship should cease and enter one of 
the colleges here; but this was overruled by 








the advice of his shipmates, with the result 
that he went to England instead. In Eng- 
land (London) he entered the well known 
Missionary College founded by Dr. H. Grat- 
tan Guinness, and after remaining there two 
years, went to Scotland and there took a five 
years’ course in medicine. Having obtained 
at the end of his fourth year the diplomas of 
the Royal College of Surgeons and Physicians 
at Edinburgh, at the end of his fifth year 
the long cherished desire to go to Africa un- 
der the auspices of a Negro Missionary So- 
ciety found the opportunity. And this op- 
portunity led to his first visit to the United 
States in 1885. His travels in this country 
extended as far north as New York, west as 
Iowa, and south as Missouri. From the 
States he paid a short visit to his Island home, 
after an absence of twelve years. Having re- 
turned to England in 1885, he proceeded to 
Africa in the following year. His first term 
of service in Africa on the Congo River was 
five years; the second term, which was at 
New Calabar, occupied two years. He left 
the mission work in Africa with great reluc- 
tance through a series of circumstances over 
which he had no control. However, he is 
now reconciled to the change and has discov- 
ered that he is still a missionary, but with a 
wider parish, and, if possible, a more urgent 
message. For whereas his former message, 
which was the Fatherhood of God, was ex- 
clusively to the blacks, his present message, 
the Brotherhood of Man, is chiefly to whites 
and generally to both whites and blacks. 
Dr. Scholes’ literary efforts, which are all 
in pursuance of his present mission, began 
with a pamphlet on the “Sugar Question of 
the West Indies,” which was published about 
1897. It was continued by the “British Em- 
pire and Alliance, or Briton’s Duty to Her 
Colored Subjects,” published in 1899, and by 
“Chamberlain and Chamberlainism,” pub- 
lished in 1905. Besides the double qualifica- 
tions of the Royal Colleges of Surgeons, Edin- 
burgh, which Dr. Scholes holds and which 
he took in 1884, he also took the M. D. De- 
gree of the University of Brussels in 1893. 
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He has visited this country three times; once 
in 1885, 1891 and 1893. 

Dr. Scholes is a huge Negro and is proud 
of his African blood. His book, “Glimpses 
of the Ages,” is published by John Long, 13 
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of the complacent conceit out of his rantanker- 
ous hide and convince him that the people he 
does not know are as good as those he does 
know. Dr. Scholes has rendered the race a 
valuable service in giving to Negro literature 








Sits in Center Moiloa, Paramount Chief of the Bahusuthe; on Each 


Side His Counselors. 


Stanling to the Right is Lenkwenc, the 


Interpreter, and on the Left F. 8S. Peregrino. 


& 14 Norris St., Haymarket, London, Eng- 
land, and may h= ordered through Brentano. 
The Doctor is tow engaged on the second 
volume, which is to be issued this year. If 
Senator Tillman could be persuaded to read 
this beok, it would very probably take some 


such a book as “Glimpses of the Ages.” He 
has proved the truth of the axiom that “the 
Negro was born to scholarship.” Every Ne- 
gro who thinks should read “Glimpses of the 
Ages.” 

Yonkers, N. Y., Jan. 19, 1907. 











Meta Warrick a Promising Sculptor 


By FLORENCE LEWIS BENTLEY 


!S FAR back as 1865, when 
Edmonia Lewis exhibited her 
first piece of sculpture in Bos- 
ton, Negro artists have counted 
in their ranks at least one 
woman sculptor. The works of 
this artist were well known to the last gen- 
eration, but she has lived so long abroad, and, 
being very old now, has so long since given 
up all work, that she is almost forgotten in 
America, except by a faithful few. 
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MISS META VAUX WARRICK 


In her place has risen, of late years, a 
young woman sculptor who bids fair to leave, 
in her turn, the kind of work which will 
make it impossible for the ruthless years to 
consign her name to oblivion,—work, in 
which the highest authorities have detected 
that imperishable element which, for a better 
name, we call genius. Miss Meta Warrick, 
of Philadelphia, is the young woman whose 
works reveal an originality of conception and 
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mastery of technique which bid fair to make 
her an enduring name. 

Through the insatiable human desire to 
find a cause for every effect, we are continu- 
ally prodding around seeking to find the 
springs of genius. The repeated evidences of 
history have failed to teach us that genius is 
the unaccountable, the unclassified, appearing 
in places of its own selection, in such a man- 
ner as to throw out all our nice rulings as to 
heredity, environment and such things. 

Meta Warrick was born in Philadelphia of 
well-to-do, thrifty parents. Her father was 
a very prosperous barber in the days when 
that work was largely in the hands of col- 
ored men. Her mother, too, was a_hair- 
dresser, a money maker and a shrewd busi- 
ness woman. Yet in this comfortable house- 
hold, where the inclination seemed entirely 
towards that industrialism which meant tang- 
ible material profits, the three children blos- 
somed out and away from the accustomed line 
into the world of ideas and of dreams—ideas 
that have since taken form and dreams that 
have “come true.” The‘only brother, fol- 
lowing his bent, is now a very successful phy- 
sician and surgeon, and the two sisters early 
showed an artistic impulse, which the younger 
has developed to such an exceptional extent. 
The older, Blanche, now Mrs. Frank Car- 
doza, of Washington, D. C., worked cleverly 
in water-color, and her carved wood and 
beaten brass was far above the amateur class. 
It was from this older sister that the little 
girl received the first help in fostering her 
innate love of the beautiful in art, and even 
before her school days she modeled in bits of 
clay begged from the older sister in her work 
room. 

When she entered the public schools, her 
work in drawing was of such excellence that, 
at the close of her school life, her teachers in- 
duced her to send her name to the Board of 
Public Education for an examination at the 
Philadelphia School of Industrial Art. (In 
Philadelphia the School Board annually sends 
a limited number of pupils to that fine Art 
School.) Miss Warrick took the examination 
and was granted a scholarship for three years. 
As is the rule in this school, she studied all 
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branches of industrial art and at the end of 
the schooling was able to choose the branch 
for which she was best fitted, in selecting a 
specialty. At the end of the term her work 
entitled her to a post-graduate course, free of 
tuition, and she took up the normal course, 
devoting the rest of the time to sculpture. 


“For the first six months,” she says, “I 
studied drawing under Raphael Collin, on 
the advice of a conscientious sculptor, who 
thought it necessary. But I found at the end 
of that time that, while I had improved in 
drawing, it had no effect whatever on my 
modeling. After that I modeled after an- 





**THE WRETCHED '’—Cast in Bronze for_a Park in Paris 


The free scholarship carried with it one 
condition, namely, that something be done in 
the interest of the school. Miss Warrick’s se- 
lection was a bas-relief frieze representing the 
arts and crafts, made up of a total of thirty- 
seven figures in procession, in medieval cos- 
tume. It won the prize, and this may be said 
to have settled definitely her determination to 
make sculpture her life work. 

When art-school days were over, the tal- 
ented girl’s teachers and friends urged her to 
go to Paris and continue her studies. This 
she ardently desired, but it was a long time 
before she could get the consent of her fam- 
ily to go abroad. Unwavering determination, 
aided by the intercession of teachers and 
friends, finally prevailed and in the autumn 
of 1899 she went to Paris for a stay which 
lengthened itself to three busy, hard working 
years, 


tique casts under M. Carles in the studio of 
a friend, and finally took a studio of my own. 
During the summer I studied from life again 
and paid frequent visits to the museums, not 
to look at sculpture alone, but at the paint- 
ings as well. My instructors were Mons. 
Ingelbert Gauqui and Rollard. I worked 
alone in the afternoon at sketches in clay or 
wax, finally continuing alone with no other 
criticism than that of an artist friend.” 
After months of hard work our young 
sculptor produced several figures, which not 
only sold well, but gave her an assured place 
in the French capital where competition is so 
keen. M. Bing, the well-known French con- 
noisseur, thought so much of her work that 
he invited her to exhibit and, in order that 
she should do so fittingly, he threw open his 
great salon for her use. Here she showed 
twenty-two of her pieces, and M. Bing pur- 
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chased several which he thought the best. 
Encouraged by her success, Miss Warrick 





‘* JOHN THE PAPTIST ”’ 
An Unusual Conception of the Face of John. 


at last ventured to go to Rodin with a piece 
of her work. “But, Madamoiselle,” said this 
greatest of French sculptors, “you are a 
sculptor; your work is powerful.” And that 
is just the word which best expresses her 
work. People who like sweet little sculp- 
tured angels, and academical work generally, 
will hardly be attracted by her figures, but 
the true lover of art instantly feels her 
strength and responds to the deep emotional 
language of her creations. For instance, her 
life-sized “Thief on the Cross” is almost 
frightful in its realism. Every line of the 
body shows careful anatomical study and the 
face, in the throes of death, is the embodi- 
ment of human terror. 

Another of Miss Warrick’s best pieces is a 
small plaster relief. ““The Wretched,” in- 
spired by the lines, 

“Be still sad heart and cease repining, 
Behind the cloud is the sun still shining.” 
The relief is a cloud peopled with the suf- 
fering, the sorrowful, the despairing. Around 
the edge there are those who see the light 

and have taken courage and hope. 


On her return from abroad, Miss Warrick 
opened a studio in Philadelphia, where she is 
now busily at work. She has exhibited each 
year in the Philadelphia Art Show, and last 
year received an honorable mention. She has 
recently received, from the Jamestown Expo- 
sition people, a commission for a piece of 
work illustrating the progress of the Negro 
since the settlement of Jamestown. That, 
however, is “another story” and requires a 
later and a separate chapter. 





Disagreement 


By A. ASHBURN 


Miss Daisy, I’se been bothered 
Eb’ry sence las’ Sunday night, 
De way I’se lookin’ at hit, 
You didn’t treat me right. 


Dars too many callin’ on you, 
Don’t stop ’em, I is done; 

Won’t hab a bit er foolin’ 
Want de whole hog er none. 


Who yer t’ink you’s foolin’ wid? 
I knower t’ing er two, 

Fum now you’se got ter treat me 

Like I’se er treatin’ you. 


Miss Daisy, won’t you ’splain yo’self? 
An’ tell me what you mean? 

De way dat you am actin’ 
Beats al’ l’se eber seen. 


Yo’ll do ’jes es you please? Huh, huh! 
Knowed you couldn’t be trusted. 

Mark hit down now, you gay young miss, 
My lub for you am busted. 


Don’t t’ink I’se holdin’ on to you, 
I’se gwine ter see Miss Jinney; 

Plague take yo’ little sassy time, 

You kin go to ginny! 
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Braithwaite 
By WM. PICKENS 


HO will take Dunbar’s place?” 
This question we have’ often 
heard since the lamented death 
of that black poet a year ago, 
Of course. NO ONE CAN 
TAKE DUNBAR’S PLACE, 
It is a unique and singular place not only in the 
literature of his race, but in the English lan- 
guage. In the-death of Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar the pale Wielder of the impartial scythe 
ended a personal and literary career that was 
sui generis. 

But perhaps that sad question has reference 
to class and not to kind. Perhaps the ques- 
tioner means: What American Negro will 
now take the literary lead of his people? 
Who next will take up the Pegasean task and 
become the pride of his race? This makes it 
an answerable question. 

William Stanley Braithwaite has thus far 
made the highest bid for that distinction. He 
has not started so early as Dunbar, and God 
forbid that he should cease as early. After 
the usual experiences of a novitiate with daily 
and monthly periodicals, he came out in 1904 
with a sweet little volume of “Lyrics of Life 
and Love,” which was received about as in- 
differently as good poetry commonly is in this 
age of buy-and-sell-at-a-profit. What his ap- 
preciators lacked in numbers, however, was 
more than made up in their standing and abil- 
ity to judge. But the work which must give 
him distinction, not only in his own race, but 
among the literary men of America, is his 
“Book of Elizabethan Verse,” which, as is 
apparent from its title, is not an original vol- 
ume of poetry, but is the work of editing and 
criticising selections from the best writers of 
the most brilliant period of English verse. 
He thus supplies what is said to be a lack in 
English literature; namely, a good anthology 
of the Elizabethan period. 

That is an ambitious task, and a writer in 
the Boston Transcript for November 24, 
1906, thinks that Braithwaite has succeeded 
well. That appreciative writer, however, 
makes a mistake in supposing that Braith- 
waite’s is the largest anthology of English 
verse: the anthology of A. T. Quiller- 
Couch, 1902, called “The Oxford Book of 
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English Verse,” contains 883 selections from 
nearly 300 authors and covers a period of 650 
years. But the estimation of Braithwaite’s 
work is not to rest on its bulk but on its use- 
fulness and the value of its criticisms; it sup- 
plies the student of English literature with 
something that he lacked. And even those 
who may underrate the value and correctness 
of his criticisms must allow him the distinc- 
tion of a pioneer. Perhaps the very prolific- 
ness and superiority of the Elizabethan writers 
had heretofore prevented any one from at- 
tempting an “assorted” anthology of that 
period. 

But who is this young Braithwaite who 
tries the untried? For our first duty here is 
to biography and not to literary criticism. 

Braithwaite, as is true of the vast majority 
of American Negroes, whatever the color of 
their skins, is a man of mixed Caucasian and 
Negro blood. And whenever a white man 
speaks of Braithwaite this fact will be much 
dwelt upon. A consanguineous, even though 
it be a brutal, relation with the white race is 
an easy hypothesis for explaining everything 
good in a mixed-blooded Negro. It is by all 
odds the simplest formula in American eth- 
nological science. Did it ever strike you that 
if a Negro does something particularly admir- 
able and has one drop of white blood in his 
veins, our Argus-eyed public will immedi- 
ately discover that drop? And a Negro nine- 
tenths white might commit the most heinous 
of crimes, but no one will think to say: ‘““That 
is due to his Caucasian blood.” And there is 
a mock consistency in this, for if a black Ne- 
gro with a drop of white blood does honor- 
ably, it is said to be due to the one drop of 
blood; and if a white Negro with one drop 
of black blood does basely, it is said to be due 
to the one drop of blood. Recently there was 
in an Eastern university a Negro boy. He 
was black-skinned and wooly-haired. By 
hard. and faithful work he succeeded in mak- 
ing his mark in that institution and im- 
pressed himself upon the American public. 
And in the West the wise men of newspaper 
stories went immediately to visit his dark- 
skinned father and inquired diligently con- 
cerning his ancestry, as to whether there had 
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been a light skin, just a little light, anywhere 
in his line. They discovered that his mother 
was brown, a brownness which she doubtless 
received from her half-Indian grandfather. 
That was sufficient. They took the boy’s 
photograph and straightened the hair and nar- 
rowed the nose and lightened the shade and 
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in the present Braithwaite is not due to either 
one of these bad causes in the past. We will 
be consistent with both Christian and Dar- 
winian evolution and explain the presence of 
the good by good antecedents. These good 
antecedents were the culture and refinement 
of his Negro father and grandfather, who hap- 








WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE 


put it into their newspapers -and labeled it 
“mulatto!” And some Dixie editors referred 
to him in the less generous but no less meta- 
morphosing phrase of “a yaller dog.” O, you 
mighty WISH that is father to such a multi- 
tude of thoughts and opinions! 

Braithwaite had the indifferent chance of a 
Negro father descended from a white Eng- 
lish settler in the Barbados in 1616, and a 
mother who was the reputed daughter of her 
white slave-owner in our southern United 
States. We assert our belief that the good 


pened to descend from an Englishman and a 


Negro woman, as we have hinted. Take note 
that in attributing anything to hereditary in- 
fluences we would not speak of the blood or 
color of the ancestors, but of their character 
and quality. The blood and color were the 
physical antecedents and determined the phys- 
ical, and not the mental and moral aspects of 
the offspring. 

The grandfather, John Braithwaite, was 
taken in childhood from Barbados to Deme- 
rara, British Guiana. He was considered the 
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best Latin scholar in British Guiana, founded 
a newspaper and worked successfully for the 
political betterment of that colony. 

William Smith Braithwaite, eldest son of 
John Braithwaite and father of our present 


_poet, after studying at Demerara, took his 


degree from Oxford and then studied medi- 
cine at King’s College, London. He was 
recalled to Guiana by the death of his father, 
and after the settlement of the estate came to 
Boston in 1874. Here he met and married 
the woman who became the mother of the 
poet. ‘This woman was the daughter of her 
mother’s owner in South Carolina, and at the 
outbreak of the Civil War her mother had 
escaped to Boston with the children. 

The father of our poet was, of course, am- 
bitious to send the boy to Oxford some day; 
but after a successful surgical practice in 
Boston the father died in 1886, leaving the 
family in straitened circumstances. So young 
Braithwaite was compelled to leave school at 
the age of thirteen to become a “printer’s 
devil.” And we can see in his case how a man 
of the right instinct finds opportunities where 
most mortals would despair. He turned this 
printing office of Ginn & Co. into a university 
for himself. All sorts of books were going 
through those presses; and when he was as- 
signed to work in the proof department he ob- 
tained permission to take for himself an ex- 
tra set of galley proofs from the various books 
in press. “These he stitched together and made 
a home library. While thus humbly con- 
structing the ladder of his rise from borrowed 
material 6f a great publishing . house, one 
day his eye and his soul fell upon some pages 
from the immortal Keats. It was as when 
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some devout disciple experiences for the first 
time the imposement of his worshipful ideal. 
From that hour the chief charm of his life 
has been poetry. He began to write verse at 
the age of sixteen, and the first periodical to 
publish one of his poems was the Boston T'rans- 
cript, a daily. 

In 1895 lung-trouble obliged him to aban- 
don typesetting, and in Newport, R. I., he ob- 
tained the management of a book store for an 
eccentric Italian marquis. It can be readily 
believed that the book store was quite an ad- 
vance over the pressroom as to opportunities 
for literary culture. This situation was a 
Godsend. 

He afterwards spent a winter (1900) in 
New York City and became acquainted with 
some literati of that metropolis. Returning 
thence to Boston he has since occupied his time 
as a writer, contributing to periodicals and 
getting out the two volumes which we men- 
tioned above. 

Like Alexander Hamilton, William Stan- 
ley Braithwaite is a child of the British West 
Indies. Like Hamilton also he is a man of 
mixed Negro and Caucasian blood. 

Like Paul Laurence Dunbar he is not a 
graduate of any college or university, but is 
a product which proves the superiority of ge- 
nius and native ability over environment and 
training. 

Like both of them he has the faith and the 
audacity to attempt success in the face of the 
most deep-rooted and stubborn prejudices. 

And unlike either of them may he not die 
an early, premature or untimely death. 

Talladega College. 
Talladega, Ala. 





The Negro at Self-Help 


By JOHN HENRY ADAMS 


| HROUGHOUT tthe _ civilized 
world the human family finds it- 
self clinging to a common hope 
of escape from servility, and dis- 
ease, and crime, and the cruel 
inflictions of caste and unnatural 
distinctions in society. The hope has as its 
basis the ability to do something that the 
world needs and to do it uncommonly well. 
Education for the mere science and art of 
things and for the deeper significance of the 
facts of life cannot be said to be the true 
criterion of the quest of the multitudes. The 
bare presence of subservience, bitter and cruel 
in proscriptions, and the badge of life-long 
disrepute made for the ordinary man to wear 
through a life time are more than a seeing 
man can leave in his will to his boy. To be 
able to rise above these things is the secret of 
the appeal of education to the masses. 

The congested condition of modern life and 
the rapid progress of inventive science make 
impossible the tutorship of the child in trade- 
lore by his father, as formerly. Competition 
is fierce. Schools have not multiplied in keep- 
ing with the birth-rate. So, today the voice 
of the child praying for thought and work can 
be heard distinctly above the roar and hum- 
drum of every other voice in the world. Why 
is all this ado about child-labor? The con- 
science of the public is arousing to the ten- 
derness of the child-appeal for a chance to 
escape the awful pit into which thousands and 
tens of thousands find their hopes and aspira- 
tions blasted forever and forever. 

Education then, not only and simply for 
the retouching effect but deeply ; education for 
the sake of one’s dire existence,—self preser- 
vation. Education, industrial, manual, tech- 
nical, agricultural, classical; any or all, but 

‘education. Anything to help the boy or the 
girl to find the true, bright star, the trail of 
which leads towards some beautiful and di- 
vinely appointed Bethlehem,—some way of 
escape from the toils of ignorance and the 
cursedness of disease and crime; some way to 
escape material bondage, to obtain the where- 
with to gain passage across the deep gulf ly- 
ing between the land of skulls and swords 
and devastated acres and the vaster land of 








temples and schools, of shop and factory, and 
of law and society. To escape that is all. 

Morris Brown College is one of the estab- 
lished means for the giving back to God the 
souls that have been threatened by the bleak 
wilderness of physical and mental and moral 
ignominy. It is not the only school in Atlanta 
or in the south that is faithfully seeking out 
and refining the human element. By no 
means is it the supreme fort of learning and 
culture, but it can be safely styled unique in 
that it is the only striking evidence of a whole 
people at self-help. The college proposes 
first to inculcate spirits of self-effort, of in- 
dependence, of race potency, of fidelity to 
oné’s own individual characteristics and of 
doing one’s best just as the moment finds the 
man in his individual limitations. Circum- 
scribed he might be; environed by the strang- 
est coincidences known to the world, he might 
still contribute his mite toward the good of 
his fellow man. This is what Morris Brown 
College seeks to impress upon her every pu- 
il. 

The following is a brief historical note of 
the college as contained in part in the yearly 
catalogue: 


The ministers of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church of the State of Georgia, fully realizing the 
necessity of an institution for the preparation of 
young men and women for every department of 
Christian work, and also cognizant of the import- 
ance of an industrial training school for both sexes, 
resolved upon the establishment of a school to be 
known as Morris Brown College. 

On the sth day of January, 1881, the North Geor- 
gia Annual Conference of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church assembled in Bethel A. M. E. 
Church on what was then known as Wheat street, 
but now Auburn, avenue, Atlanta, Ga., and in their 
deliberations decided to no longer postpone the build- 
ing of an higher institution of learning for Negro 
boys and girls. At this session of the Confernece 
the following resolutions were offered by Rev. W. 
J. Gaines: 

WHEREAS, In view of the change of the times and 
the educational improvement of the people we rep- 
resent, 

Resolved, That in having located, by resolution, 
an institution of learning in the Gate City of Geor- 
gia, it is cur purpose to build the same, believing 
as we do, that this is the place for such an institu- 
tion. 

Resolved, That the good news of this work be 
forwarded to the members of the Georgia Annual 
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Conference that convenes at Savannah, Ga., on thecation under the charge of the Georgia Conference, 


19th instant. 


and we urge upon each minister, member and friend 


Resolved, That we do hereby ask the co-opera-of our church the necessity of supporting the action 
tion of the members of our sister Georgia Confer-of the North Georgia Conference and our own Con- 


ence in this noble enterprise, and be it further 


ference, looking toward the establishment of a col- 


Resolved, That we mean to push this work tolege or university in Atlanta, Georgia.” 


completion, erect a suitable. building, establish a 


The Georgia Conference elected the following 


school of high grade for the benefit of the youngTrustees: Revs. E. P. Holmes, C. L. Bradwell, S. 














Morris Brown College 


men and women of our race, and in furtherance of 
this end we ask all good citizens and friends to aid 
us by their prayers and money. 

At this session the following ‘I rustees were elect- 
ed: Bishop W. F. Dickerson, D. D., Revs. W. J. 
Gaines, A. W. Lowe, J. A. Wood, Peter McClain, 
Richard Graham, Andrew Brown, R. A. Hall, A. 
Gonickey, J. B. Warner, D. J. McGhee, W. H. 
Harris, A. J. Miller. 

January 19, 1881, the Georgia Annual Conference 
met in St. Phillips A. M. E. Church, ‘Savannah, 
Georgia, at which session, when Rev. James Porter 
read the report on college site, addresses were made 
by Revs. W. J. Gaines, Bishop H. M. Turner, Hen- 
ry Strickland, S. B. Jones, E. P. Holmes and Rev. 
B. W. Arnett, D. D., who said, “I thank God that 
I was born at a time that has enabled me to see 
so many good things started for the good of our 
race, and that in many of them I have been per- 
mitted to do what little I could; among all those 
good things I have seen nothing in which I delight 
more than the movement now put forward to es- 
tablish a college for our Church in Georgia.” 

In the report of the Committee on Education they 
said, among other things: “Your committee take 
great pleasure in believing that the time is fully 
ripe for establishing an institution for higher edu- 


H. Robertson, G. W. H. Williams, J. W. Wynn, 
Henry Strickland, Wm. Raven, Wm. D. Johnson, 
W. C. Gaines, W. H. Powell, James Porter. 

February 1, 1881, the Trustees of the Georgia and 
North Georgia Conferences assembled in Bethel A. 
M. E. Church, Atlanta, Georgia, to decide upon a 
location, and at this meeting the present beautiful 
site, overlooking the city of Atlanta, at the corner 
of Boulevard and Houston street, was secured at 
a cost of $3,500.00, which amount has been paid in 
full and title deeds duly recorded. 

In 1884, the foundation of the north wing (Gaines 
Hall) of the college was laid, the same being com- 
pleted and dedicated on the 24th day of November, 
1885, at a cost of $9,000, making $12,500 expended 
in the buying of the grounds and building the north 
wing. 

This building was erected under the supervision 
of Rev. W. J. Gaines, then Presiding Elder of the 
Atlanta District. 

After an earnest effort means were provided for 
furnishing the building with the necessary school 
furniture, at a cost of $600. 

October 15, 1885, the doors of Morris Brown Col- 
lege were opened and 107 pupils entered its portals. 
To complete and thoroughly equip the College with 
all the necessary apparatus will require $50,000. 
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To raise this large sum of money by our own 
efforts, every honest means and reasonable sacrifice 
must be made. 

In the summer of 1891 the foundation of the south 
wing (Grant Hall) of the College was laid, and 
thereon was erected another beautiful building of 
the same size as the other. This building, as the 
former, was erected under the supervision of Bishop 
W. J. Gaines, D. D., then the Bishop of the Sixth 
Episcopal District. 

Bishop Abraham Grant, D. D., during his ad- 
ministration finished the dormitories for boarders 
and appointed the first president in the person of 
A. St. Geo. Richardson. 

In 1896 the General Conference, sitting in Wil- 
mington, N. C., assigned Bishop Henry McNeal Tur- 
ner, D. D., C. L., LL. D., to the Sixth Episcopal 
District; during the four years he paid off the old 
mortgage debt and appointed the Rev. Jas. M. Hen- 
derson the president, under whose administration 
the school took high rank as an institution of learn- 
ing. 

At the General Conference in Columbus, Ohio, 
May, 1900, Bishop H. M. Turner, D. D., was again 
assigned to the Sixth Episcopal District and, seeing 
the necessity for the completion of the building, not 
only to enhance the value of the property, but to 
save the credit of the church and race, determined 
to erect the central building, and in r90r he aroused 
the men of Georgia as never before, and this year 
marked the completion of the entire building. This 
building unites the north and south wings, and is 
known as Turner Hall. It is a handsome five-story, 
building, with stone trimmings, and cost $22,000, 
It has all the conveniences of a modern college 
building. 

We solicit the co-operation and assistance of our 
friends, in our effort to provide the best educational 
fzcilities for colored youth. 

Bequests, foundations, scholarships and funds of 
any kind are gratefully received as a sacred trust. 


A. St. Geo. Richardson, A. M., was the 
first president of the college. Prof. Richard- 
son is widely known as an erudite scholar and 
pious gentleman. The progress of the college 
under his administration was marked by the 
mathematical precision of every department. 
In 1896 Bishop H. M. Turner came to the 
Sixth Episcopal District, which embraces 
Georgia and Alabama. At his taking super: 
vision. of the district’s educational work the 
bishop brought to the college as president, 
Rev. James M. Henderson, A. M., D. D. 
Pres. Henderson set in at once to broaden the 
scope of the scholastic work; and, to him more 
than to any other man is due the rapid ad- 
vance of the college from a secondary to a first 
rank institution of learning. Under him the 
main building was erected, thus making into 
one the two buildings erected by Bishop 
Gaines and Bishop Grant, respectively. The 
Theological, Musical, Art and Dress-making 
Departments were placed upon a good work- 
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The correspondence courses in 

Theology and English were established. 
Before Bishop Turner’s coming to Geor- 

gia, Morris Brown College had very little of 


ing basis. 


an Industrial Department. Besides deciding 
to put into working order a well equipped 
industrial plant the bishop also*saw the wis- 
dom of placing on the field an active financial 
agent; thus upon the heels of the former 
movement. came the speedy appointment of 
Rev. R. D. Stinson as the financial commis- 
sioner of the college. 

Three years ago Rev. J. S. Flipper suc- 
ceeded Dr. Henderson to the presidency of 
Morris Brown. Pres. Flipper has carried on 
the work admirably, adding largely to the 
matriculation of the institution. The school 
has progressed at every turn of the road, and 
today it enjoys a rather peculiar distinction 
of being classed ‘“‘the most thoroughly organ- 
ized Negro school in the country.” 

Dr. Stinson was at the time of Pres. Flip- 
per’s election chosen vice-president in connec- 
tion with his other office. It required no lit- 
tle initiative and genius to enter upon a work 
and succeed when there was no way of sup- 
port for the man outside of what he himself 
was able to pick up here and there. So Dr. 
Stinson, with a boat but no oars, set about to 
adjust himself to his new duties. There were 
listed no names of philanthropists behind the 
school. There was no evidence of a single 
white man as donor or friend to the work. 
Hitherto what had been collected for the 
support of the work came in. pennies and 
nickels and dimes, and infrequently in quar- 
ters and half dollars from the hard earned 
wages of the cooks and washer-women and 
butlers and porters and domestics in general 
throughout the state of Georgia. Now, to 
enlist the friendship of the wealth and intel- 
ligence of the state was the first sensible un- 
dertaking. We remember distinctly Dr. 
Stinson’s delicacy in sending out his first let- 
ters to the various points in the state where 
some man or men could be reached who 
doubtless would contribute something to his 
beginning in this new field. His steps at the 
start were awkward and laborious but he scat- 
tered his literature throughout the south and 
watched patiently for results. In a few days 
returns were coming from his experiment. 
Some of the best and wealthiest families of 
the south were acknowledging his mail and 
asking for further information that would 
help them to devise some plan of contribution. 

















In the meanwhile, Dr. Stinson was working 
up an educational mass meeting, in which the 
most representative men of both races were to 
participate. That mass meeting is now a 
pleasant fact in the history of the college. It 
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not only in Georgia but throughout the north 
and west. 

While we write this, an audience of nearly 
four thousand people are gathered here in 
Turner’s tabernacle, listening to the eloquent 


- STINSON 


REV. R. 
Vice-President and Financial Agent of Morris Brown College. 


was a success. ‘Then followed another mass 
meeting and then another. The great audi- 
ence that filled Bishop Turner’s tabernacle at 
each meeting shows to what extent the people 
are in sympathy with any movement looking 
toward the uplift of our people through edu- 
cation. So great was Dr. Stinson’s success 
in Atlanta that he was asked by the promi- 
nent people of various sections to hold mass 
meetings in other parts of the state. This he 
did with gratifying results. Today his rec- 
ord is brilliant with successful meetings held 


appeals coming from some of the best citizens 
of this section. 

So pointed is Rev. Dr. Wilmer’s views on 
the good to be derived from these yearly mass 
meetings, we append here a letter of his which 
appeared in the Atlanta Constitution shortly 
after the mass meeting of the year 1905: 


REV. C. B. WILMER DISCUSSES RECENT 
NEGRO MASS MEETING. 
Much interest has been aroused in the matter of 


proper educational work amongst the Negroes of 
Atlanta since the educational mass meeting held last 
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Sunday afternoon. Some of the most prominent At- 
lantans are now actively at work looking to the 
proper support by southern whites of those institu- 
tions which carry out the southern idea along lines 
of negro education and industrial training. 


At the meeting last Sunday there appeared on 
the platform such men as Captain James W. Eng- 
lish, Rev. C. E. Dowman, Mr. E. H. Thornton, Rev. 
C. B. Wilmer and Dr. W. W. Landrum. There is 
probably no man better able to speak from both sides 
in the present controversy than Rev. Dr. Wilmer. 
He was for a number of years in charge of a col- 
ored work in Virginia for his church and now for 
a number of years has been in charge of leading 
Episcopal churches. His address last Sunday after- 
noon was one of the most pertinent and forceful 
ever heard from an Atlanta platform. He has writ- 
ten the following article for The Constitution, fully 
setting forth his views in the matter. He says: 

“On last Sunday afternoon was held in Bishop 
Turner’s Tabernacle a mass meeting of colored peo- 
ple, presided over by Captain J. W. English, presi- 
dent of the Fourth National Bank, and addressed 
by a number of Atlanta’s representative citizens of 
both races. The meeting was held primarly in the 
interest of Morris Brown college, but also for the 
educational value of the addresses, all of which 
were along the lines of ideas and principles for 
which Morris Brown ‘stands. Notwithstanding the 
generous advertisements given in advance by the 
papers, the percentage of white people present was 
not what it ought to have been. The object of this 
communication is to do something in a small way 
toward making this institution better known to our 
white peaple and commending it to their kindly 
consideration. 


“Intelligent white people have come to realize that 
we have these people with us, for weal or woe, and 
that it is no longer a question of whether they are 
to be educated but only what sort of education shall 
be given them. Education, for whites as well as 
blacks, must more and more be made to mean 
teaching people how to live; teaching them to un- 
derstand and obey the laws of their physical men- 
tal, moral and spiritual well-being. It must also 
be made to mean, besides the general development 
of their powers, the ability to do some specific thing 
that is adapted to their powers, and also fits into 
the existing constitution of society. Now what I 
want to say is, that I believe Morris Brown col- 
lege stands for ideas which are not only for the 
advancement in a true sense of the colored people, 
but ought to commend themselves, and when. more 
generally known and understood will commend 
themselves to our best white people here in the 
south and to a larger and larger number of white 
people in the north. Speaking broadly, the leaders 
of the colored people may be classified under two 
heads, the extremists and the conservatives. On 
the one hand, we have those who, for example, have 
no sympathy with the southern white people, who 
distrust them, abuse them, looking to another sec- 
tion of our country for moral and financial support, 
which they are willing to bid for if not by actually 
misrepresenting the attitude of southern whites, at 
least by emphasizing the bad and ignoring or 
minimizing the good. They appear to be ignorant 
of the true laws of growth, and to imagine that it 


is the part of wisdom to demand the enforcement 
instanter of whatever appears to them to be ab- 
stractly right. 

“They fail to appreciate the fact that general 
rules have to be made which may bear hard on in- 
dividuals who, however, if worth all the fuss made 
over them, ought to be able to understand the situa- 
tion and apply oil instead of sand to the social ma- 
chinery. Their plan-of education overstresses the 
intellectual and ignores the necessity of furnishing 
an article that the market calls for even if the mar- 
ket itself be open to possible criticism. There is 
too much said about rights and not enough about 
duties; too much about what is due from society to 
the individual and not enough about what is due 
from the individual to society. In a word, they 
reverse Mr. Cleveland’s saying, and it is a theory 
that confronts them and not a condition. The re- 
sult is that hundreds and thousands of ignorant Ne- 
groes are made to believe that the white man is op- 
pressing them, and a spirit of restlessness is engen- 
dered and spread abroad throughout the land and 
poisons the very atmosphere of society. On the 
other hand, there are negro leaders who certainly do 
not fall behind the others in intellect or true cour- 
age and manhood, but who understand and sympa- 
thize with the best southern whites. They are for 
progress, but are wisely conservative. They want 
the friendship of the white men and women around 
them, and prefer that to being coddled or patted 
on the back by sentimentalists of the north. Nor is 
this a mere matter of personal preference. They 
realize, what more intellect seems never to reveal 
to some, that there can be no true progress of the 
colored people except through good will and co-op- 
eration between both races. They understand that 
not only is industrial education a crying need for 
the white race, but especially for a race largely em- 
erging from slavery and tempted to be idle, to live 
by their wits and to jump instead of climbing. 

“Tt is such ideas and principles as these that Mor- 
ris Brown college stands for. 

“The audience gathered in Bishop Turner’s tab- 
ernacle on last Sunday afternoon, numbering, so if 
is said, some 3,500 people, was composed of hack- 
men, cooks, porters, housemaids and every grade of 
servants, including common laborers, and also 
preachers, teachers, college professors and students 
of all grades of education. This great audience, 
representing influences that go into hundreds of the 
homes of our people, applauded sentiments of the 
highest and most practical character and contributed 
out of their own pockets for Morris Brown college 
Such conferences between conservative and yet pro- 
gressive men of both races are a part of the policy 
of this institution, and must themselves do a world 
of good. It is not possible to realize, without being 
present, what such a gathering means for the pro- 
motion of peace and good will in Atlanta and the 
south. 


“Lest I be misunderstood, let me say in conclu- 
sion that I do not oppose the higher education of all 
Negroes, nor do I entertain any but the kindliest 
sentiments toward the northern people as a whole; 
but surely industrial training in its’ widest sense is 
the most pressing need at the present time, and I 
wish that northern philanthrophy were more wisely 
directed than it sometimes is. But chiefly I wish to 
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say that here is an opportunity for our own people 
of means to prove to the Negro on a larger scale 
than has hitherto been done, that we are theit 
friends, and at the same time to help in the protec- 
tion of our own homes and firesides by liberal do- 
nations to this institution. C. B. WILMER. 
“St. Luke’s Rectory, January 19, 1905.” 

Now, coming to the individual behind these 
meetings and foremost in the public work of 
the college, who is Richard Dickerson Stin- 
son? 

The people of Chicago have their opinion 
of the man, which opinion runs counter to 
that held by the people of New York and 
Boston. And the people of Atlanta, where 
his every-day life tells, turn out en masse 
whenever the Doctor says, “Meet me at the 
tabernacle.” Stinson is nothing more nor less 
than a man thoroughly self-possessed, cool, 
deliberate and far-seeing. Measured up one 
side and down the other he is 5 feet 7 inches 
tall, weighs 209 pounds, walks in his own 
shoes and does things. More often he strikes 
the nail squarely on the head and occasionally 
misses the mark just as any other man does. 
He is diligent in his works, and is sincere in 
his efforts to bring things to pass. He is in- 
sistent upon a man’s treatment for himself 
and for all other men and believes in his peo- 
ple as sincerely as Douglass ever did. He is 
pronounced and bitter in denunciation of the 
wrongs daily inflicted upon his people, and be- 
lieves most heartily in the highest possible 
training for all peoples, but also firmly holds 
that as all men cannot be leaders and profes- 
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sional men the masses should be fitted for that 
which they must inevitably follow as a life 
calling. 

Born forty years ago in an obscure village 
of Georgia, amidst the crushing influences 
that greet every black boy in the south, Rich- 
ard Dickerson Stinson has plodded along no 
smooth path to his present position, and while 
it must be admitted that he is far from the 
end that he has so carefully planned as the 
termination of his life-work, he has already 
shown the latent powers which through 
thoughtful direction may result in the mak- 
ing of an immortal life and standard. 

As common to unusual men, Stinson has 
many enemies, but fortunately they are his 
inferior in tact and resourcefulness. “They 
can do him no harm, but can greatly adver- 
tise and further his cause, as they are now 
unwillingly doing. His friends have utmost 
confidence in his works, and even though 
they may not always agree with some of his 
views, they are willing to trust it to his com- 
ing out at the wider end of the ram’s horn. 

If a man can be safely rated by his ideals 
then depend on it, Dr. Stinson lives in an at- 
mosphere free from the spoils of the wicked 
gods. He lives with the men who have done 
most to christianize and perfect our civiliza- 
tion; and, his kingdom is a rich domain of art 
and poetry and music, where the specter of 
the miserly selfish oracle has not declared 
gold a jewel compared to the presence of hon- 
est men. 











A Sketch of Mingo Saunders 


Late First Sergeant Company B, Twenty-Fifth Infantry, United States Army. 


Dismissed Without Honor After Serving Twenty-Six Years. 


By MARY CHURCH TERRELL 


O LOOK at Mingo Saunders, 
late 1st Sergeant Co. B of the 
Twenty-fifth Infantry, nobody 
would believe that he had just 
been dismissed from the Army 
without 


honor, after serving 
continuously and faithfully for twenty-six 
years. His countenance is as unruffled and 


as free from any trace of melancholy as is 
one of Raphael’s angels, and in general de- 
meanor he is as cool as the proverbial cucum- 
ber. To be sure I had ’phoned Sergeant Saun- 
ders to come to see me just as soon as I learned 
his Washington address through the courtesy 
of the War Department. But when I real- 
ized all at once that this man, who, I fan- 
cied, must be the picture of despair from the 
very nature of the case must even then be on 
his way to my residence, I was suddenly 
seized with a dread of meeting him and won- 
dered why on earth I had asked him to call. 
But when I actually saw Sergeant Saunders 
in the flesh, as serene and mild as a May morn- 
ing, at evident peace with himself and all the 
world, I was provoked that he could be so 
calm. 

If the consciousness of innocence lends to 
the countenance contentment and peace, then 
there is no~doubt whatsoever that Mingo 
Saunders is free from guilt. Almost any jury 
would acquit him of the charge of participa- 
ting in the Brownsville disturbance on his 
face. Even in a man who has enjoyed su- 
perior educational advantages and training, 
the philosophical manner with which Sergeant 
Saunders bears his dismissal without honor 
from the Army, in spite of his long and faith- 
ful service would be rare, but in a man who 
has had almost no education at all, it is very 
remarkable indeed. And his sweetness of 
spirit is by no means the result of indiffer- 
ence to his fate or the inability to realize the 
terrible misfortune that has overtaken him, 
but it is because he feels he has done his very 


best to discharge all the obligations resting 


upon a soldier from the day he enlisted till 
he became the victim of circumstances over 
which he had absolutely no control and is man- 


ly enough to accept what a cruel fate has sent 
without a whine. When the man, who but 
a few weeks ago was Ist Sergeant in Co. B 
of the Twenty-fifth Infantry was a boy, 
schools for the youth of his race in Marion 
Co., S. C., where he was born, were very rare 
indeed. Even where there were schools and 
the desire to learn, the poverty of a child’s 
parents frequently made it impossible for him 
to avail himself of the educational advantages 
offered and to gratify his thirst for knowl- 
edge. This was the case with Mingo Saun- 
ders. After attending school just long enough 
to learn to read and write a bit, his parents 
were obliged to put him to work. From his 
earliest recollection, he says, he wanted to be 
a soldier. ‘Once I saw a military company 
parading in Charleston, S. C.,” he said, “and 
I thought it was the prettiest sight I had ever 
seen. I made up my mind right then and there 
that I would bea soldier some day, if I lived. 
Picking up a newspaper one day I read that 
there was a call for soldiers and that there 
was a recruiting station in Charleston. Just 
as soon as I could get there, I went and en- 
listed in the Army on the 16th day of May, 
1881.” 

It is amusing to hear Sergeant Saunders 
describe the sensation of disappointment—an 
experience through which probably nine out 
of ten recruits pass, when he discovered that 
the life of a soldier was by no means one of 
idleness and ease. ‘Before I entered the Ar- 
my,” said he, “I thought that all a soldier 
had to do was to put on a pretty uniform and 
parade every now and then,” with a hearty 
laugh at his own ignorance, “but I soon 
learned better than that.” ‘Please tell me 
about the battles in which you have actually 
engaged,” I said. “I want to know something 
about the service you have seen.” In comply- 
ing with this request Sergeant Saunders dis- 
played the mest remarkable memory possess- 
ed by any human being with whom I am per- 
sonally acquainted. Place after place in this 
country and abroad and date after date on 
which engagements occurred in which he 
participated are reeled off apparently without 
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the slightest effort. Fortunately for me, how- 
ever, he had in his pocket an official record of 
his service in the Army which had been given 
him by the War Department. From these 
official documents I learned that Mingo 
Saunders was with the 5th Army Corps in 
the campaign against Santiago, Cuba, June, 
July and August, 1898. On July 15 he was 
at El Caney and in front of Santiago July 
and, 3rd, and again on the 1oth and 11th. 
With his pliers together with the other sol- 
diers in his company he helped cut the wires 
in sight of El Caney, while the bullets were 
cutting the rest. It is thrilling to hear Saun- 
ders tell the story of the battle of El Caney. 
“The bullets rained down on us,” said he, 
“like hail out of the sky, but we kept on mov- 
ing forward, advancing alternate by rushes. 
One of the men killed in this battle stood 
right by my side.” 

While Saunders’ company was held in re- 
serve, so that it might re-enforce the 1oth Cav- 
alry, another Colored Regiment at San Juan, 
and they were all peacefully sleeping one 
night, ‘they were suddenly awakened by a 
shower of bullets in their camp. The soldiers 
were completely demoralized for a time, of 
course. But as soon as Saunders awoke and 
realized what had happened he formed Com- 
pany B and reported to his Captain. It was 
during the campaign in Cuba that Sergeant 
Saunders had the opportunity and the pleas- 
ure of giving Lieut. Col. Roosevelt and his 
Rough Riders some food, after they had lost 
all their rations in an engagement with the 
enemy. “Boys,” called Col. Roosevelt coming 
into our camp one day, “can you give us some 
rations? And I can see Col. Roosevelt now,” 
remarked Saunders in relating this story, 
“just as plain as I saw him that day in Cuba. 
Our men had just received a fresh supply, 
so we all gladly divided our hard tack and 
bacon with the lieutenant-colonel of the 
Rough Riders, now president of the United 
States.” 

With the Eighth Army Corps Saunders 
also served in the Philippine War during the 
insurrection from 1899-1901. He was at 
La Loma, October 9th, 1899, and at O’Don- 
nell, November 18, the same year. In 1900 
he was at Commizi, January 5; at Subig, Jan- 
uary 29, February 9-10, and September 21 
and 23. 

The most thrilling experience which Saun- 
ders had during his service in the army, per- 
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haps, was when he, as leader, with two other 
men, carried a telegram through the enemy’s 
country from Bam Bam to O’Donnell, No- 
vember 28, 1899. The message had to be 
taken by Sergeant Saunders at night over a 
road which he had traveled but once before 
and which was alive with hostile Filipinos, 
each one carrying a rifle. ‘The message con- 
tained important orders from General Burt to 
Major Johnson of the 9th Infantry, who was 
also in command of the 25th. ‘“‘We men trav- 
eled fifty yards apart,” said Saunders, “so that 
if one were captured, the others might have 
a chance to escape. Being in the lead I 
crossed the streams first and examined the 
ground thoroughly to see if there were any 
insurgents around. As soon as I crossed,. I 
whistled, the man behind me did the same 
and the third man whistled twice as a signal 
that we had landed safe on the other side. As 
we slipped along, dodging first one danger 
and then another, we often came so near out- 
posts of Filipinos that we could hear them 
talk. At four o’clock in the morning we 
reached O’Donnell and went into the midst 
of our own camp without being known. I 
was certain it was best to conduct the men 
through our own outposts without giving a 
signal or being seen, and I did so.” 
Returning the next day, Saunders had pro- 
ceeded two-thirds of the distance to his own 
camp, when he came upon Company C of the 
gth Infantry, which was engaged in a battle 
with the insurgents. The captain of this 
company was so sure Saunders and his two 
companions would be murdered, if they went 
further without protection that he detained 
them till he could send the 22nd Infantry to 
guard the brave, black soldiers to their own 
camp. Saunders was also with the first party 
of Americans who ever ascended Mt. Ararat, 
and under Lieut. Martin (who has since be- 
come a captain) helped to locate a camp con- 
taining 2,000 insurgents. Among the many 
deeds of valor which may be placed to the col- 
ored soldier’s credit. is the rescue of four 
white men who belonged to the oth and 12th 
Infantry, and who had been held as prisoners 
by the Filipinos for six weeks. ‘The faces 
and heads of the men were terribly gashed 
with bolos,” said Sergeant Saunders, in relat- 
ing the story. “Two of the men had been 
shot, one of whom survived the wound and 
the other was killed instantly.” Among the 
services rendered by this brave black soldier 
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which contributed no little to the victory of 
his country’s arms may be mentioned the 
capture of insurgents on several occasions, 
with their rifles, bolos, sabres and the de- 
struction of a certain distillery with all the 
enemy’s supplies. 

Sergeant Saunders also knows a bit about 
Indians, since he was in the Dakotas for a 
considerable time. As a sharpshooter he has 
medals which show the accuracy of his aim. 
Ever since February 3, 1900, Saunders has 
been first sergeant of his company and there 
is no doubt that if he had been an educated 
man, he would be very little, if any, below 
the rank of captain. Although Saunders has 
enlisted nine times, he has been injured but 
once in all those twenty-six years, having been 
struck in the eye by a soda bottle which ex- 
ploded and which made him one-quarter 
blind, as his enlistment paper states. 

Although Sergeant Saunders is by no 
means an old man (he is not much more than 
fifty years old), he has been a veritable father 
to the young men of his race, who have en- 
listed in the army. Just as soon as he had 
the opportunity, he would take them aside 
and advise them as to the best course to pur- 
sue, if they wished to succeed and be pro- 
moted. 

Nothing illustrates Sergeant Saunders’ 
breadth and generosity more than the follow- 
ing incident: 

A certain young colored man who had 
graduated from one of the best schools in 
the East, enlisted in the Army and was in 
Company B in the Philippines. He was de- 
tailed to act as Sergeant Saunders’ clerk. 
Feeling that he was superior to the First Ser- 
geant from an educational point of view the 
clerk was rather slow about performing the 
duties assigned him. But Saunders bore with 
him patiently and made no complaint. Fin- 
ally, however, the clerk entered a protest of 
some kind to the commanding officer, who 
asked Saunders for an explanation. Disgusted 
at the young clerk’s behavior Captain Martin 
read him a lecture which he will probably 
never forget. But—and this is the point— 
Sergeant Saunders was asked shortly after 
this occurrence to recommend one of his men 
for the position of clerk at headquarters. 
Saunders knew that if the man appointed to 
that place gave satisfaction, he would prob- 
ably be promoted in a few months to the posi- 
tion of Color-Sergeant, a rank higher than 


his own, for which the fortunate man would 
receive more pay than himeslf. Feeling that 
his young refractory clerk was the man best 
qualified from an educational point of view 
to fill the position he immediately recom- 
mended him to General Burt, who appointed 
him. When I expressed surprise that he 
could so far forget the misbehavior of his 
former clerk as to use his influence to advance 
him in the service, Sergeant Saunders de- 
clared that he could never understand how 
anybody who called himself a man could 
stand in the way of a fellow’s promotion sim- 
ply because he himself did not like him, or 
because the two had had a scrap, when there 
was no other reason to oppose him. 

By nature Mingo Saunders is a_philoso- 
pher, which accounts, of course, for his re- 
markable poise and peace. When I asked him 
how he could bear his terrible misfortune so 
calmly, he replied that everybody in this 
world must have a certain amount of trouble. 
“If it is not one thing, it is sure to be an- 
other. I have always been very lucky,” said 
he. “I have had plenty to eat and enough to 
wear. I have been in the army twenty-six 
years, as you know, without receiving so much 
as a scratch. That little wound in the eye 
isn’t worth talking about. I am a heap sight 
better off than those fellows who have come 
home from their service in the Philippines and 
Cuba crazy or in poor health. And I am bet- 
ter off than the fellows who got killed, some 
of them shot right by my side. And so, to 
tell the truth, I sometimes think this dis- 
charge was due me. Besides I know I am in- 
nocent and I am sure the other fellows are 
just as innocent as I am, and I tell you, that 
helps me a heap.” Nothing illustrates the 
high estimate placed upon the character of 
Saunders by his officers more than the state- 
ment made by Sergeant Penrose: “When I 
asked Saunders if he knew anything about the 
Brownsville trouble and he told me he didn’t, 
I knew he was telling the truth.” 

“Mingo Saunders is the best non-commis- 
sioned officer I have ever known,” said Brig- 
adier-General. A. S. Burt, during a conversa- 
tion I had with him not long ago. “And I 
have been in the army forty years,” he con- 
tinued. 


The 25th Infantry has always been the 
joy and pride of General Burt’s heart. It is 
delightful to hear him discourse upon their 
many virtues. “They are the best soldiers 
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in the world,” he says with emphasis and fire 
in his eyes, which is a challenge for anybody 
to dispute him. Unless my memory has 
plcyed me a trick, General Burt told me that 








southern stations whether he thought the 
Negroes would fight. “ ‘Will your Colored 
men fight, General?’ I was asked over and 
over again,” said General Burt, firing with 


U 8. SENATOR JOSEPH B. FORAKER 


the 25th Infantry was the first body of sol- 
diers out both in the Spanish-American and 
the Philippine wars. While General Burt 
was taking his Colored soldiers to Cuba, he 
was frequently asked during their stops at 


indignation at the very idea that anybody 
could even ask such a question. “Will they 
fight?” I replied, “Why, they would charge 
into hell, fight their way out and drag the 
devil out by the tail.” 

















Wilt-E-Scor. 





By. FLORENCE LEWIS BENTLEY 


OU remember that old story 

which is supposed to represent 
the characteristics of three na- 
tions. Three men were asked to 
to write a paper on the camel— 
an Englishman, a Frenchman 
and a German. The Englishman got together 
a wonderful outfit and traveled into the coun- 
try of the camel. Here he patiently and la- 
boriously studied the creature at close range 
—and then returned home with a bundle of 
notes so voluminous and minute that no one 
cared to read them. ‘The Frenchman tripped 
lightly into the Jardin des Plantes, viewed 
a captive camel for a short time, then wrote 
an essay, so brilliant and entertaining that all 
the world read it, in spite of its known unre- 
liability. The German quietly retired to his 
study and evolved a camel from his inner 
consciousness. 

I am always reminded of this story when I 
read anything written by Jane Addams who, 
in quite the highest sense, seems to combine 
the best characteristics of all three of our sup- 
posed writers. She never makes an utterance 
which is not based on a profound and thor- 
ough investigation on the subject in hand; she 
always writes with such clearness and charm 
that one reads with pleasure even when the 
subject has for him no special interest; and 
best of all, from her inner consciousness there 
constantly wells up such a flow of humanity, 
of the true Christ-spirit applied to the every 
affairs of life, that even a very careless reader 
must come away from her book with his life 
focus adjusted to a better and a clearer vision. 
No American today, to my mind, has more 
highly developed what we may call the real- 
izing faculty in relation to her fellow man 
than Jane Addams, and this quality is strik- 
ingly shown in her last book, “Newer Ideals 
of Peace,” which the Macmillans have just 





brought out in the Citizen Series. 

The writer tells us that these studies in the 
gradual development of moral substitutes for 
war were made in the industrial quarter of a 
cosmopolitan city (Hull House, Chicago), 
where the morality exhibits marked social and 
international aspects. In these congested quar- 
ters, where people from every nation on the 
earth are closely wedged together, the sociolo- 
gist finds a perfect world-in-little, from a care- 
ful study of which she gathers some ‘‘Newer 
Ideals of Peace.” It would seem, she says, 
“as if our final help and healing were about 
to issue forth from broken human nature 
itself, out of the pathetic striving of ordi- 
nary men, who make up the common substance 
of life; from those who have been driven by 
economic pressure or governmental oppres- 
sion out of a score of nations.” 

In such a community, where the peoples are 
highly differentiated, there is found a more 
thorough unity than in one more settled and 
stratified; there is found a certain balance of 
opposing forces—“a gravitation toward the 
universal.” And because “the things that 
make men alike are stronger and more primi- 
tive than the things which separate them”— 
people in a cosmopolitan city, in spite of ex- 
ternal differences and non-essentials, are forced 
to found their community of interests upon 
the basic and essential likenesses of their com- 
mon humanity. 

“These humble harbingers of the ‘Newer Ideals 
of Peace,’ venturing themselves upon a larger re- 
lationship, are most touching; and while the suc- 
cess of their efforts can never be guaranteed or 
spoken of too confidently, they stir us with a strange 
hope, as if new vistas of life were opening before 
us—vistas not illuminated with the glare of war, 
but with a mellowed glow of their own. These 
paths are seen distinctly, only as we ascend to a 
more enveloping point of view and obtain a larget 
and bulkier sense of the growing sentiment which 
rejects the old and negative bonds of discipline and 
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coercion and insists upon vital and fraternal rela- 
tionship, subordinating the lower to the higher. 
To make this hope valid and intelligible is indeed 
the task before these humble brothers of ours and 
of those who would help them. They encourage us 
to hope for a new vital relation—that of the indi- 
vidual to the race—which may lay the foundation 
for a new religious bond adequate to the modern 
situation; and we almost come to believe that such 
a foundation is, in fact, not in speculation, but in 
action.” 

“Some years ago a famous New York reformer 
came to Chicago to tell us of his phenomenal suc- 
ces, his trenchant methods of dealing with the city 
‘Gambling hells,’ as he chose to call them. He pro- 
ceeded to describe the criminals of lower New York 
in terms and phrases which struck, at least one of 
his auditors, as sheer blasphemy against our com- 
mon human nature. I thought of the criminals 
whom I knew, of the gambler for whom each Sat- 
urday I regularly collected his weekly wage of 
$24.00, keeping $18.00 for his wife and children and 
giving him $6.00 on Monday morning. His despair- 
ing statement, ‘the thing is growing on me, and I 
can never give it up,’ was certainly not the cry of 
a man living in hell, but of him who, through much 
tribulation had at least the loyal intention. I re- 
membered the three girls who had come to me with 
a paltry sum of money collected from the pawn and 
sale of their tawdry finery in order that one of 
their number might be spared a death in the alms- 
house, and that she might have the wretched com- 
fort during the closing weeks of her life of knowing 
that, although she was an outcast, she was not a 
pauper. I recall the first murderer whom I had 
ever known, a young man who was singing his baby 
to sleep and stopped to lay it in its cradle before 
he rushed down stairs into his father’s saloon to 
scatter the gang of boys who were teasing the old 
man by giving him English orders. The old man 
could not understand English and the boys were 
refusing to pay for the drinks they had consumed, 
but technically had not ordered. For one short mo- 
ment I saw the situation from the point of view of 
humbler people, who sin often through weakness 
and passion, but seldom through hardness of heart, 
and I felt that in a democratic community such 
sweeping condemnation and conclusions as_ the 
speaker was pouring forth could never be accounted 
for righteousness.” 


An understanding of the moods and phases 
of Nature, which amounts almost to a sixth 
sense, is what fascinates one in the writings of 
Fiona Macleod. To her, indeed, Nature 
“speaks a various language,” and the soul must 
indeed be thickly incrusted with worldliness 
which fails to respond to her fine interpreta- 
tions. Miss Macleod is a poet—for though 
she writes in prose, it is a poet’s prose, full of 
Sweet cadences and witching words which 


please the ear and linger long in memory. A 
Celt of the Celts she “appeals to a little clan 
of her own to whom the wild bees of the spirit 
come, as secret wings in the dark with the 
sound and breath of forgotten things.” But 
you need not be a Celt to respond to her 
glowing spirit, for never mind how far we 
have wandered into the intricate and weary 
labyrinth of life, she never fails to lead us back 
to the place where once again we can lean 
against the throbbing breast of great Mother 
Nature—and be comforted. 

Miss Macleod’s last book, “Where the For- 
est Murmurs,” is perfect in its interpretative 
power. ‘There is no season of the year which 
is not full of life and charm and meaning to 
this woman with the seeing eye; and in her 
book, all that she has seen is mirrored forth 
as is a face in a limpid pool. 

See these glimpses, taken from the chapter 
“At the Turn of the Year.” 

“For often December has not lapsed before the 
mysterious breeding change of the Vita Nuova, the 
New Life that spreads like a flowing wave so early 
in the coming year, will begin to be obvious on 
the dun hued lap-wing, on the inland wandering 
gull, and even on one or other of the ’small clan of 
the bushes’ more dear and familiar to us. Already 
Nature has looked Northward again. And, when 
she looks, there is at once, a first movement of the 
infinite sweet trouble of the New Life once more. The 
Creative Spirit is come again from the sun-ways 
of the South. But if we had not ourselves been 
asleep we should not have waited thus long for the 
exquisite surprise. We should have known the di- 
vine conspiracy by which the North and South are 
lovers, and the West comrade to the East. The 
conspiracy of the eternal passion by which power 
desires power, and dominion lusteth after dominion; 
so that all the effort of the North is to touch the lips 
of the South, all the dreams of the East is to reach 
the sunset gardens of the West. Any day a wan- 
dering minstrel will spill a tinkle of music from 
among the first yellow spray of hazel calkins, the 
hedge-sparrow may unloosen song under the early 
opening wood-bine buds, the corn-bunting may 
crack his fairy hammer or the wren try his new- 
year flute among the yellowing gorse; any day, at 
the sight of the first nomad daisies or the first gay 
vagrant dandelion, the yellowhammer may become 
a lover and a poet. It is this unchanging ‘any day’ 
element that redeems even the longest and dreariest 
midwinter; the sense of the ever moving ichor in 
the eternal veins; the inward exultation at the ever 
quickening and ever’ slowing, but never ceasing 
fans of life and death.” 

(“Where the Forest Murmurs.” Fiona Macleod. 
Charles Scribner Sons. New York.) 

















MALAGUENA 


I have named you Malaguéna, 
Malaguéna, Malaguéna 











































Though your eyes have never burned me, es 
Nor your lips have spake, and turned me | Tahe 
In a whirl of mad delight. Ri gag 
But the many stars that whisper ot 
In the night, = 
And the vagrant winds that lisper are 
Through the day Neg 
In the music of my dreams have learned to play 
Malaguéna, Malaguéna— ; 
All things name you, Malaguéna, 31, 
Malaguéna, Malaguéna— ~ 
Birds that sing in rangeless rapture, the 
And the glory that we capture agr: 
From the coronated rose: rich 
All the passion in the ocean’s =e 
Ebbs and flows; -. 
Ah, they fill me with emotions " 
Hot as flame 190 
When I seek you in the shadow of a name, 4 
Malaguéna, Malaguéna! ‘iy 
When I meet you, Malaguéna, Ne 
Malaguéna, Malaguéna— of 
Shall we stop and gaze in wonder? Sta 
Nay, like Winds that meet in thunder 
We will close in tight embrace, suc 
And my kisses flash like lightning Ch 
On your face; oe 
Then our souls will feel the tightning lan 
Each to each, ope 
Till remoulded into one they break in speech, - 
Malaguéna, Malaguéna! “4 


273 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE. 














The Indian Territory the Negro’s 
Friend | 


By J. A.G. LUVALL 


INCE the passing of the statehood 
bill by the United States Con- 
gress in June making the Indian 
Territory and Oklahoma Terri- 
tory a state under the title of 
Oklahoma, thousands of people 

all over the Union have turned their attention 

toward the Indian Territory of the New Ok- 
lahoma. There is much ignorance abroad 
concerning the eastern half of Oklahoma and 
its people. For the information of our people 
who are dissatisfied with their present location, 
because of unfair treatment and for those who 
are desirous of moving to a state where the 

Negro has an opportunity for the developing 

of any or all of his capabilities, we give the fol- 

lowing facts and figures: 


The eastern half of Oklahoma comprises 
31,000 square miles or 19,840,000 acres. We 
can safely say that about 2,000,000 acres are 
owned by our people. About three-fourths of 
the area of the Territory can be adapted to 
agriculture. More than 2,000,000 acres are 
rich in minerals of which 500,000 acres have 
been segregated for coal, the surface of which 
belongs to the government and will be alloted 
for homesteads in the course of a few months. 

The population in 1890 was 180,182; in 
1900 it was 392,000 and is now estimated at 
794,200. Of this number about 87,000 are 
Indians who belong principally to the five civ- 
ilized tribes; the Creeks, Cherokees, Chica- 
saws, Choctaws and Seminoles, and 75,000 are 
Negroes in the Territory and 35,000 in Okla- 
homa, making a total of 110,000 in the New 
State. 


Indian Territory is rich in natural resources 
such as coal, oil, gas, lignite, timber, brick and 
Pottery clays, stone and granite. In the 
Chicasaw and Choctaw nations there are 
more than 500,000 acres of segregated coal 
land. In this district are several mines in 
operation and many more to be developed. 
This industry, like the others, is sadly in need 
of men. A thousand miners could secure a 
position today in the coal district. The Negro 





has the same opportunity and privileges that 
any one else enjoys. In the locals of the N. 
M. W. of A. he serves and is eligible to any 
and all offices, and there are quite a number 
now holding office. The coal ranges from two 
to twelve feet in thickness and if the reader is 
a miner or mine laborer, he can find a position 
at almost any of the mines. 

The oil and gas fields of the Territory are 
extensive and rich. New wells of both oil 
and gas are being “brought in” each week, and 
the gas and oil industry is rapidly increasing. 
Many of our people own the land under which 
oil and gas are found, and for which reason 
they are receiving handsome royalties or bon- 
uses and in some cases both. “fhere are two 
large oil companies among our people, one in 
Muskogee, the other in Wagoner. Coalgate, 
Ardmore and So. McAlester are the principal 
cities in the coal region while Tusla and Mus- 
kogee are the oil cities. 


We are well supplied with railroads. 
There are eight of the largest companies hav- 
ing lines in our new state. There is much 
construction and repair work done in the 
beautiful Indian Territory. All of the roads 
are short of men for both construction and 
train service. There are more than 5,000 
miles of railway running hither and thither 
through the Territory. We do not have the 
abominable “Jim Crow coach.” 


There are more than 200 newspapers and 
magazines published in the beautiful Indian 
Territory. Of this number seven are edited 
and published by our people. One of these 
is a daily under the caption of The Musko- 
gee Daily Searchlight. It is the only daily 
newspaper published by our people west of the 
Mississippi river. Muskogee is favored with 
three of the seven papers, The Cimeter, 
Searchlight and The People’s Blade. The 
other four are The Boley Progress at Boley, 
The Baptist Rival at Ardmore, The Western 
Advocate at Fort Gibson, and The New State 
of South McAlester. When we remember 
the recent riot in Atlanta and think that it 
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was caused primarily by articles in the Jour- 
nal published by Hoke Smith, then we can 
realize that the press is certainly a factor in 
moulding sentiment; therefore, there are a 
few towns here in which a good Negro news- 
paper would do well to help advocate the 
cause of the Negro in the west. 

The public school system of the Territory 
has been and will be under tribal government 
until March 27, 1907. Then the new state 
of Oklahoma will take charge of the Terri- 
tory schools. The statehood bill set aside $20,- 
000,000 worth of good agricultural land and 
gave $5,000,000 in cash for the establishing 
of a public school system which will be second 
to none. The state normal school for the 
children of color is at Langston, Okla. The 
Baptists have the Sange Baptist College in 
Muskogee. ‘There is an industrial school at 
Taft, a branch of Tuskegee, Ala., and an 
industrial and agricultural school at Boley, 
I. T., with four tribal high schools consti- 
tute the number of schools of higher training. 
There are more than 800 schools in the Terri- 
tory, fifty of which have been established this 
year. We need more competent teachers. 

In religious circles we have the principal de- 
nominations among our people. The Mis- 
sionary Baptist heads the list with about 
1,700 members; then the A. M. E., the M. 
E., and C. M. E. churches follow in their or- 
der. The Christians and the Presbyterians 
have the smaller membership. Of all the pro- 
fessions, there is more room for greater oppor- 
tunities offered the true and devout minister 
than to any other class. As emigrants come 
in, new settlements are formed and others are 
strengthened; therefore, the necessity of the 
true minister. 

The available farm land in Indian Terri- 
tory is estimated at 15,000,000 acres. Of 
this amount only 15 per cent was in cultiva- 
tion in 1903. ‘This year there is about 35 per 
cent in cultivation which has bumper crops of 
corn, cotton, potatoes and fruit. There will 
be about 450,000 bales of cotton and 47,000,- 
000 bushels of corn harvested this fall. 

Irish potatoes grow abundantly. Two 
crops are raised each year on the same ground. 
The first car to be shipped from either Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, or Indian Territory was 
shipped by McMillian and Doaks of Wybark, 
I. T. The car contained 400 bushels and was 
shipped to Kansas City. They received a 
dollar per bushel for them. These men had 
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120 acres which harvested 9,300 bushels and 
brought them $6,965. Their expenses were 
$3,500, leaving them $2,565 in the clear, 
The potatoes were planted in February and 
dug in June. They made a train load of 
nineteen cars. In August they replanted the 
same 120 acres and on October 1 they have 
the promise of a bountiful crop. These men 
are Negroes, and are two among the many 
who are making a success on the farm. Sim- 
ilar figures of corn, cotton, vegetables and 
fruits can be given. One gentleman from 
Kentucky bought eighty acres and paid for 
them the first year from the proceeds of his 
fruit. 


A thousand or more of practical farmers 
are really wanted to cultivate the land owned 
by Negroes. There are 20,000 Negroes on 
the Freedman roll who own from forty to 2,- 
ooo acres, and these people will rent to Ne- 
groes more readily than they will to the 
whites. 

Before the war of the rebellion the Indians 
in the Indian Territory were slave owners, 
and by a treaty with the United States gov- 
ernment shortly after the war, all of the for- 
mer slaves and their descendants were made 
citizens of the tribe or nation of which they 
were slaves. ‘There are two rolls, the “In- 
dian Roll” containing the names of all the In- 
dians from full-blood down to one-sixteenth 
blood and the “Freedman Roll,” containing 
the former slaves and their descendants. The 
allotment of lands began in 1898 and is almost 
completed. Many thousand deeds have been 
delivered this year. 

In the Creek nation the Freedman receives 
160 acres, like the Indian, for each member of 
his family; forty acres of this he, the Freed- 
man, must retain as a homestead. In the 
Cherokee nation he gets on an average of 
eighty acres for each member of his family, 
forty of which must be retained as a home 
stead. In the Chicasaw and Choctaw na 
tions he gets forty acres. 

In 1903, by act of congress, the restrictions 
upon the sale of the lands of the Freedman 
were removed, except as to minors and except 
as to homesteads, thus leaving the Negro citi- 
zen free to sell 120 acres of his alloted land. 
They have two separate deeds, one compris 
ing 120 acres is called an allotment deed, the 
other calling for forty acres is called the home 
stead deed. this for the Creek and Cherokee 
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nations. 

Restrictions are being rapidly removed 
from the Indian citizen, permitting him to sell 
120 of his allotment by advertising the same 
through the department of the Interior. This 
land can be bought for from $5 to $20 with 
an average of $12 per acre. Besides laying 
well, being abundantly watered, possessing a 
deep soil, easily cultivated and productive of 
every grass, grain, cereal, fruit and vegetable 
that can be grown in the temperate zone, and 
having a climate both salubrious and health- 
ful and not given to extremes of temperature 
the Indian ‘Territory is marvelously rich in 
natural resources which await capital and 
labor to make them bountiful sources of 
wealth. 

If you are a farm laborer, you can find em- 
ployment in the beautiful Indian Territory; 
if you are a farmer you can buy, lease or rent 
on terms to suit yourself. If you are an in- 
vestor, you can purchase or invest in land to 
your satisfaction. Our people should turn 
the tide of emigration to the cities to migra- 
tion from the cities to the farm. Farming is 
the happiest, the most independent, and when 
practically performed, is the healthiest of any 
occupation or profession a man can pursue. 
Where is a studv that is deeper, richer, and 
more scientific than agriculture? Forward 
march to the farm! 


In the commercial and professional sphere 
of new Oklahoma we are well represented. 
Our peuple are engaged in various kinds of 
mercantile and professional enterprises. We 
own and operate groceries, dry goods, hard- 
ware, clothing, jewelry, furniture, drugs, 
cafes, hotels, barber shops, millinery shops, 
Mines, real estate, banks, fire, life, sick and 
accident insurance and oil companies. We 
have physicians and surgeons, dentists, phar- 
macists, lawyers, ministers and teachers. The 
above establishments range in capital from 
$100 to $100,000. Several of our stores have 
and keep stock amounting to from $5,000 to 
$15,000. We mention J. W. Adams, 
Hughes & Simmons, W. H. Simms, banker; 
T. J. Elliot and H. N. Johnson, fire insur- 
ance of Muskogee; W. H. Smith and son of 
Wagoner; J. W. Simmons of Coweta, J. B. 
Kee of Okmulgee as a few of the many busi- 
ness men. 

Yes, and we own and govern eight strictly 
Negro towns. ‘These towns are incorporated 
and have all of the town officers including 
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postmasters and railroad ticket and express 
agents. Among the towns Boley on the Fort 
Smith &- Western R. R., heads the list. 
Grayson on the M. O. & G.; Clearview on 
the F. M. & W.; Chase on the Frisco; Red 
Bird on the Katy; Taft on the M. V.; Ren- 
tiesville and Wybark on the Katy are towns in 
which Negroes live and wield the scepter of 
the law. Wybark is just five miles from 
Muskogee and has three railroads. Now, if 
you desire to live in a purely Negro town, 
where every officer, every inhabitant and ev- 
ery business establishment is owned by Ne- 
groes, the Indian Territory offers you eight 
towns from which to choose. ‘Two have coal 
mines near by owned by Negroes. ‘Two have 
cotton gins, one has a saw mull and two have 
grist mills. All have a system of public 
schools and from two to five churches. 

Having traveled over the Indian Territory 
and studied the conditions here, therefore, I do 
not hesitate to say that New Oklahoma offers 
boundless opportunities for our people. Since 
the passing of the statehood bill, capital has 
turned its attention towards the forty-sixth 
state of the Union, and the various industries 
have taken on new life. Factories and shops, 
mines and mills, railroads and farms are al! 
in need of men who can do things; the de- 
mand is immense, the supply insufficient. 
Therefore, if the reader is dissatisfied with his 
present location or position because of the 
atrocious crimes recently committed in the 
South, especially in Atlanta, Ga., and desires 
to move to a town, farm, or state where you 
are looked upon as a man, where you can 
exercise your suffrage and where you are elig- 
ible to office, where you can prosecute your 
trade or profession without fear of molesta- 
tion, where you can own and operate any le- 
gitimate business, where you and your family 
are recognized as citizens of a great common- 
wealth and members of society, where your 
children can attend as good a public school as 
any state can boast of, the new state of Okla- 
homa offers you just such opportunities and 
more. 


Again I call your attention to the farm. 
Land is cheap. You can lease any amount for 
a term of three or five years for the improve- 
ments, or you can rent and get a bargain te 
your satisfaction. This land produces from 4 
to 1%4 bales of cotton, twenty to thirty-five 
bushels of wheat, fifty to 200 bushels of pota- 
toes, forty to 100 bushels of corn per acre and 
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fruits and vegetables in proportion. Can you and land owners of color who are now inhab- 
find a state to excel this? itants of the territory, the Negro is and will 

If you wish to reside in a town or city, you be quite a factor in developing and governing 
can purchase a lot for from $25 to $300 ac- Oklahoma. With a present population of 


— C the town oe of we? lot. 110,000 Negroes, 30,000 of whom are busi- 
e onstitutiona onvention wl meet ness men and women and land owners, hav- 


on the 2oth of November. Then say will ing the inspiration to accumulate more and 
elect our state officers, etc. This is and will ihe ; : : 

he a republican state. And we have no hesi- desiring to be of service ” their race, we = 
tancy in saying that this the forty-sixth star in and will make a record in Oklahoma which 
the great constellation which forms the United Will excel that of any other state. If you de- 
States of America, the greatest country in Sire further information write J. A. G. Lu- 
the world, will prove by test to be the best vall at Ft. Gibson, I. T., enclosing a two-cent 
state in the forty-six for the Negro. With stamp for reply and I will try to give you the 
the professional and business men and women __ desired information. 





Our Special Correspondent 


THE Voice is wide awake to the interests of its many readers, and is daily looking 
out for any arrangement that promises something out of the ordinary for its columns. 
This is not simply what THE Voice has to say but the many letters that come to us bear 


us out in this assertion. Other leading magazines of the country have kept connected with 
their force “‘specialists’—men who do nothing but go out into the world and look up men 
and places and events of interest and jot it down for the public’s enlightenment. ‘There is 
great progress going on among our people throughout this great country. Men, here and 
there, are doing things worth while, and women too; and, the world needs to know about 
them. Therefore we have decided upon a plan to gather up such information as will 
greatly tend to unite the best endeavors of the race in a compact of instructive and inspiring 
reading to appear monthly in our columns from the pen of our specialist. 

Mr. John Henry Adams, the talented artist and clever writer, is the man who is per- 
sonally to contribute this special series of illustrated monthly articles for THE Voice. 
He needs no introduction to our readers as his work for THE Voice has brought him in- 
to national repute. His character sketches alone will be worth double the price of a mag- 
azine and his monthly letters will sparkle with interesting data. 

If there is anything out of the ordinary among our people going on in your city or town 
or country; if there are any men or women doing anything worth while that you know of; 
or, if you know of any important movements or conferences or conventions that have special 
significance to the race you will do THe Voice as well as the race a great service by writ- 
ing to Mr. Adams, at Atlanta, Ga., who, if necessary, will visit the remotest point to gath- 
er facts for us. 

Mr. Adams is no shoddy observer. He has a scrutinizing eye, a keen insight, and his 
liberal intelligence and genial nature make him a proper person to have go among all classes 
of people in all sections of our country. He is deeply in sympathy with the struggling thou- 
sands of our race in the south, and he knows full well their language, so as to clearly inter- 
pret it for a great magazine and a great people. 

If you want to keep abreast of the times, subscribe now for THE VoIcE. 











Wayside 


OUR PRESIDENT 
By Silas X. Floyd. 


(A Cursory Review of Some of His Wonderful, 


Wonderful Achievements.) 


Our President, Our President, 
A mighty man is He! 

His like on all the thrones of earth 
We could not hope to see. 


Our nation is, our nation is 
A little babe to Him; 

He pets us soft or spanks us hard, 
According to His whim. 


With vision rare, with vision rare 
He sweeps the future wide, 

And then sits down and writes a note 
About “Race Suicide.” 


When Parker’s charge, when Parker’s charge 
Created quite a stir, 

With chattering teeth our Ruler wrote: 
“You’re a base liar, Sir.” 


When Bowen said, when Bowen said 
That Loomis had turned a trick, 
Our Ruler sent a line to say: 
“Step down and out right quick.” 


Some Boston men, some Boston men 
Were given an interview, 

And when they said what He had said, 
He wrote: “That isn’t true.” 


B. Storer’s wife, B. Storers’ wife 
One day to the Vatican went, 

And then this note: “Come back! Come back!” 
Our Ruler to B. S. sent. 


He sent some men, He sent some men 
To dig the Isthmian door; 

And then He went to see Himself, 
And then—He wrote some more. 


“Our spelling’s bad, our spelling’s bad,” 
Said Andrew C. one day, 

And then for “Spelling Simplified,” 
He wrote without delay. 


The Negro troops, the Negro troops 
Got on a tare one night, 

And then he stayed up all night long 
Ten thousand words to write! 


Oh, yes, Oh, yes! Oh, yes, Oh, yes! 
He’s a mighty man, I know 

And when he takes His pen in hand 
Somebody’s got to go! 


PROCRASTINATION 


Full surely the roses denied in life 
Here on his coffin are spread, 


And hearty kind words unsaid while he lived 
Are spoken now that he’s dead. 


The roses smell sweet, and the words ring true; 
But I wonder if he knows 

The things that we say, or can inhale 
The fragrance of the rose. 


Why did we wait with our wreaths and our praise 
Until he came to die? 

Hark! ’Tis the Silence makes response— 
The Echo answers “Why?” 


IMMORTALITY 


“Saidee is dead: 
They buried her today. 
In the grassy sod 
Where the daisies nod 
They laid her safe away.” 


So Knowledge spake; 
And then my doubts and fears 
Found vent alone 
In an undertone 
Of sobs and blinding tears. 


“Saidee’s not dead: 

Her body was buried to-day, 
But above the sod 
At home with God 

She lives, and will for ay.” 


So Faith replied; 

Then I, from doubts and fears, 
Found sweet release 
In the promised peace 

Of life beyond the years. 


GEORGY SUNSHINE 


Mistah Weathah Man, yo’ hyeah me, 
I don’t like yo’r snow an’ sleet; 

Ef yo’ try a million yeahs, sah, 
Georgy sunshine yo’ can’t beat! 


’Cou’se, I s’pose white folks likes it— 
Dis hyar dreadful snow; 

But ol’ Eph’um ‘wants ter ax yo’: 
Please, sah, don’t yo’ sen’ no mo’. 


It’s a heap bettah now, I tell yo’, 
Fo’ ter sen’ dis cullud race 

Dat ol’ happy summah weathah 
W’en de rabbits we kin chase. 


W’en de sugah-cane’s a-ripenin’, 
An’ de watahmillions grow, 

An’ de cotton-bolls am openin’ 
In de fields once w’ite wid snow. 


So, yo’ take yo’r wintah weathah, 
An’ jes, sen’ it—whar yo’ please, 

But yo’ gimme Georgy sunshine, 
An’ a gentle little breeze. 








be aay A Dilemma 


By MRS .BETTIE G. FRANCIS 


HE village of X., a few miles out 
from Philadelphia, on the Bal- 
timore and Ohio railroad, had 
the usual proportion of motherly 
matrons, women who had as 
they supposed, fulfilled every 

conceded duty to their children, husbands and 

homes. 

The one virtue that stood as an integral 
factor in cementing and perpetuating the fra- 
ternal feeling between the male portion of the 
village and solidifying to an unheard of de- 
gree the friendliness of the female element, 
was unity of thought and feeling in matters 
pertaining to village improvement. 

It was left for the delusion to be broken 
however, when the famous organizer of 
Mothers’ Clubs, Miss Bond, of Philadelphia, 
made her first appearance in the village, under 
the auspices of the Village Improvement Asso- 
ciation. By the authority of said association 
due announcements were given out from the 
pulpits of the two most flourishing churches 
of the village—The Iron-side Baptist church 
and the Methodist Episcopal church. ‘These 
two churches represented the greater part of 
the membership of the Village Improvement 
Association. 

While it savors too much of the secular 
or worldly, to state that the two churches 
were rivals, yet such I fain to assert, was the 
case. Not only in this particular case was 
it true, but there is a record of previous occa- 
sions, when the energies of both were tested 
to the highest degree, first, in the formation 
of Christain Endeavor Societies, secondly, in 
the establishing of Missionary Kindergartens. 
I am not certain that it is exactly fair to 
state that the energy of the respective churches 
was so much exerted, on this particular occa- 
sion, as was the energy of two representative 
members, of each church, namely, Mrs. Soph- 
ronia Burrill of the Iron-side Baptist and Mrs. 
Adelia Lee of The Methodist Episcopal. At 
the solicitation of the Village Improvement 
Association, auxiliary committees were organ- 
ized in each church. The initiative step to 
success, or rather an acknowledgment claim to 
it, along any progressive line of work was 
generally conceded to the church that secured 








the honor of first entertaining the promotor 
or projector of said work. 

Accordingly, the President of each aux- 
iliary was authorized by her committee to ex- 
tend an invitation to Miss Bond the organizer 
of Mothers’ Clubs. The day before the arri- 
val of Miss Bond, the President of the Iron- 
side Baptist Auxiliary, Mrs. Sophronia Bur- 
rill, a woman of angular build, above the ordi- 
nary height generally conceded to beauty, 
with piercing gray eyes that snapped vigor- 
ously when she was in a determined mood, 
was seated opposite her husband at the break- 
fast table and appeared as if not refreshed 
after her previous night’s rest. 

To an observer the probable cause of this 
appearance was apparently on the surface— 
her hair was done up in curling papers—what 
woman ever looked rested or was restful to 
look upon, whose hair was skewed and twisted 
into curling papers? It is too obvious a 
means to an end to attract. ‘The real cause 
of Mrs. Burrill’s non-restful appearance is 
to be ascertained. 

“Dear,” ventured Mr. Burrill as he linger- 
ingly sipped his last cup of coffee, “you look 
out of sorts this morning. Did you not rest 
well last night?” 

“Rest?” replied Mrs. Burrill, “who pray 
could rest after receiving as I did yesterday 
afternoon, a letter from Miss Bond, the or- 
ganizer of Mothers’ Clubs, declining my invi- 
tation to stop with me while in the village?” 

“Well dear,” replied her husband, “why 
should you be so cut up about it?” 

“Because, I know that in refusing my invi- 
tation, she has accepted Adelia Lee’s invita- 
tion,” tearfully replied his wife. 

“Oh well, the Lees are friends of ours, $0 
look generously upon the situation and act 
as if you cared nothing about it,’’ counselled 
the husband. 

“T know all that,” replied Mrs. Burrill, 
“but this will make the second time that 
Adelia has gotten the advantage of me. You 
know she did when the Missionary Kinder- 
gartens were established,” and the gray eyes 
of Mrs. Burrill snapped ominously. 

Mr. Burrill, who had long grown familiar 
with the flash of his wife’s eyes, said as he 
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rose to go, “dont’ be foolish, Sophronia, don’t 
let the organizing of a Mothers’ Club here 
break up a friendship of years’ standing. If 
that is to be its mission here, I would rather 
see it fail. I have no better friend in the 
world than Lee and whatever way it may 
turn out between you women, I shall not be 
dragged into it. I am sure Lee will feel the 
same way about it.” 

Bidding his wife good-bye he hurriedly left 
for his place of business. 

The same morning at the same hour, Mrs. 
Adelia Lee of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, after a night of refreshing sleep, 
with a beaming countenance, made more at- 
tractive by a neat arrangement of lace and 
ribbon on her chestnut brown hair, sat op- 
posite her husband at the breakfast table. She 
seemed so happy and: pleasant to look upon 
that unconsciously her husband responded 
to her mood by saying, “Dear, you are look- 
ing unusually well this morning, had a good 
night’s rest I dare say?” 

“Well yes, dear, I did,” she replied. “I am 
so delighted with the good news I have to 
tell you. Yesterday afternoon I received an 
acceptance of my invitation to Miss Bond, the 
organizer of Mothers’ Clubs, to stop with me 
while here. I know that in accepting my invi- 
tation, she has declined Sophronia Burrill’s. 
I am dying to know what she has been saying 
about it this morning.” 

Mrs. Lee finished the last sentence with a 
toss of her pretty head and handed her hus- 
band his second cup of coffee which he sipped 
slowly in a reflecting manner and rising as he 
finished, said, “Well dear, I am glad you are 
so happy over the situation, but must say I 
can not rejoice with you, as the Burrills are 
our friends. I trust you will not by look or 
word indicate to Mrs. Burrill your feeling of 
triumph. I love Burrill as a brother and have 
always been happy in the fact that our wives 
were friendly. No matter what the situa- 
tion, the successful one can always afford to 

generous. So be careful, I pray you. If 
the advent of a Mothers’ Club here is to 
Cause dissension where we have been so har- 
moniously placed, I say down with it.” 

Bidding his wife a cheerful good-bye he 
niedly left for his office. The places of busi- 
ness of the two men were situated near each 
other. The office of Mr. Lee, the coal dealer, 
Was just around the corner from the dry-goods 

louse, of which Mr. Burrill was head partner. 
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The men met every day at noon in a lunch 
room situated in walking distance from their 
respective places of business. At noon on the 
day referred to, the two men met as usual. 
A firmer grasp of the hand as they met was 
felt by each. 

Oh, the inexpressible joy and comfort that 
comes to us when we feel the firm, steady, 
unwavering grasp of a friend’s hand! To be 
pitied indeed are they, who have not felt it. 

The attitude taken by each man in the mat- 
ter is another proof of the statement that men 
generally view a broader horizon than women. 

Situations are determined and judged, on 
general lines rather than specific ones, they 
eliminate personalities more than women and 
hence in an encounter with a disagreeable sit- 
uation generally come out in a more com- 
fortable frame of mind. 

The receipt of mail by Miss Bond, the or- 
ganizer of Mothers’ Clubs, was, as might be 
expected, very large, so much so, as to neces- 
sitate the employment of a secretary. Two 
days before the above cited incidents, Miss 
Bond’s secretary asked for a holiday, in or- 
der that she might visit a sick relative in an 
adjacent town. The invitations of Mrs, Bur- 
rill and Mrs. Lee were received on the day of 
the secretary’s departure, Mrs. Lee’s invita- 
tion arriving in the morning mail, Mrs. Bur- 
rill’s in the afternoon mail. Miss Bond, in 
the absence of her secretary, always assumed 
her duties, and late that evening wrote two 
letters, one of acceptance and one of regret. 
Not being acquainted with either party, her 
acceptance and declination were based upon 
the time of receipt of the respective invita- 
tions. 

They were mailed the following morning 
and were, as we know, the silent and innocent 
messengers of peace and happiness to one 
mind, disappointment and chagrin to another. 
The secretary returned the following day. 
The first thing that claimed her attention as 
she sat down to her desk were the two invita- 
tions, supposedly unanswered, as they had not 
the customary word, acknowledged, written 
upon them as was the custom of both herself 
and Miss Bond, whenever a correspondence 
had been answered. 

In the absence of Miss Bond, who had gone 
that morning to make a few necessary pur- 
chases preparatory to her organizing tour, the 
secretary thinking the situation urgent, and 
knowing that she had often been left to her 
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own judgment on previous occasions, endeav- 
ored to decide which invitation to accept and 
which to decline. 

A woman of keen thought and quick ac- 
tion, she immediately looked at the _post- 
marks to ascertain if the letters were received 
the same time, if not, deciding to accept the 
one first received. 

The invitation of Mrs. Lee, which was 
received in the morning by Miss Bond, was 
necessarily mailed the evening before and was 
post-marked 12 P. M. The P. being blurred, 
in fact, scarcely discernable, was mistaken by 
the secretary for an A., thus assuring to her 
mind that it was the last received, while Mrs. 
Burrill’s invitation, which was the last re- 
ceived and post-marked 8 P. M., appeared to 
be the first received. 

She immediately wrote a letter of accept- 
ance to Mrs. Burrill and one of regret to 
Mrs. Lee, and mailed them. On the return 
of Miss Bond the secretary informed her of 
what she had done. 

Consternation and despair were at once de- 
picted upon each woman’s countenance as the 
dilemma, which they had created, dawned 
upon them. Each claimed her share and re- 
sponsibility in the matter, while they inquired 
alternately of one another, What shall we 
do about it? 

There was no time to notify the respective 
hostesses, except by telegram, and the affair 
had taken such a turn that it was a delicate 
matter for the organizer to decide what to do. 

She did not like to contemplate the em- 
barrassing situation for all concerned, which 
her negligence had caused. Miss Bond had 
aways felt a conscious pride of being punctil- 
ious even in little things, and to appear 
among strangers to a disadvantage, just now 
when she had hoped for success, was very 
mortifying to her. 

Knowing that a cordial welcome to any 
place, by its prominent citizens, is a forerun- 
ner of success along any line of work, she 
doubted the advisability of keeping her en- 
gagement under the circumstances. Yet her 
inner sense of justice and honor prevailed and 
told her it was best to face the disagreeable. 

Feeling that she could explain the situa- 
tion satisfactorily when she got there, she de- 
cided to go, and if no one met her at the sta- 
tion, to proceed directly to a hotel and notify 
the Village Improvement Association of her 
arrival. 





Mr. Burrill on his return home that after- 
noon found a bewildered expression upon his 
wife’s face. To define it as either sad or 
happy would not be true. ‘The tables had 
turned. ‘The determined expression of the 
mouth was softened. The flash of the eye 
was less wrathful. 


A not altogether peaceful expression, how- 
ever, rather a pacified one, like that of a child 
who has cried for sweet-meats, and though 
after much crying is surfeited, still shows 
evidence of the means by which the end was 
attained. 

She had finally triumphed over Adelia 
Lee, but not just the way in which she would 
like. It was not easy to forget the bitter 
taste of disappointment of the morning. 

Mr. Lee on his arrival home that afternoon 
found the radiant happy face of the morning 
clouded and unhappy. Mrs. Lee was stunned, 
almost paralyzed, by the reaction of feeling 
that the course of events had caused in her 
mind. She felt humiliated and knew well 
that she was traveling the same road of dis- 
appointment that Sophronia Burrill had trav- 
eled in the morning. 

Her husband tried to pacify her by saying 
that he thought some one had played a joke 
upon her: at the same time he determined to 


see Burrill at the meeting of the Village Im- 


provement Association, which was to be held 
that evening, and if the same joke had been 
played upon Burrill’s wife, he thought the 
two men might put their heads together and 
help the women out of the disagreeable af- 
fair. 

On ascertaining that the same state of af- 
fairs had existed in Burrill’s home for the 
same period as in his own, each man hurried 
home and advised his wife to call a joint 
meeting of their respective Auxiliary Commit- 
tees, early in the morning, and to state to 
their committees the unusual proceedings of 
Miss ‘Bond, the organizer of Mothers’ Clubs. 

The meeting was called and responded to 
quite largely. The Iron-side Baptist Aux 
iliary, of which Mrs Burrill was president, 
declared that after such treatment of their 
president, Miss Bond should receive no sup- 
port from them in her organizing plans. 

The Methodist Episcopal Auxiliary, of 
which Mrs. Lee was president, likewise de- 
clared the same. . 

Pandimonium reigned supreme for a while 
until the president of the Village Improve 
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ment Association, who had been informed by 
Mr. Burrill and Mr. Lee of the state of 
affairs, made his appearance. 

The statement that he had just received a 
telegram from Miss Bond, informing him 
that she would be in the village on the 5 
o'clock train, and that she would explain all 
on her arrival, poured oil on the troubled 
waters. ‘She evidently can explain to our 
satisfaction,” he said, ‘this unusual dilemma 
and since the feelings of both our auxiliary 
presidents have been hurt in this matter, I 
have come to offer, if you will accept, my as- 
sistance.”’ Continuing he said, “The dignity 
of each church and its auxiliary president 
must be sustained. I will, as president of the 
Village Improvement Association, assume the 
entertaining of: Miss Bond while here. It 
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can easily be adjusted, as both churches are so 
largely represented in the Association. 
Friends of both Auxiliaries have suggested to 
me this means of assisting you. Yet, I shall 
not undertake it unless by unanimous con- 
sent.” 

At this juncture a motion was made and 
immediately seconded, that the entertaining 
of Miss Bond, the organizer of Mothers’ 
Clubs, be assumed by the president of the Vil- 
lage Improvement Association. 

Mrs. Burrill and Mrs. Lee drew. long 
breaths of relief, since their dignity had been 
sustained. Each listened attentively and re- 
sponded generously to the explanations made 
by Miss Bond that evening before emerging 
into the organization of the first Mothers’ 
Club of the village of X. 
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415 Dearborn St., 





on x . ° . ’ 
¥& You can easily earn this fine gold’ watch. 
Show this copy of ‘‘The Voice”’ to your neigh- 


you like to read it and get three of them to 
subscribe for one year. Send us the $3.00 
you collect from these new subscribers and 
we will send you by return mail prepaid, this 
fine gold watch. This watch is fully guaran- 
teed and will keep perfect time. 
wind and stem set. If you want the watch 
send us $1.50 and we will send it to: you and 
you a year’s subscription to ‘ The 
Voice.” 
You cannot afford to miss this chance. 
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The Oliver Typewriter is Supreme 
in Efficiency, Durability and Sales 


N the race for typewriter supremacy, 
the Oliver has won by sheer force of 
merit. 


It has risen to first place in sales and 
satisfaction by reason of its unlimited 
speed capacity, its extreme durability, 
its wonderful versatility. 

Of course it is a visible writer. 

For “‘writing in sight’”’ cuts out errors 
and inspires the operator with a feeling 
of confidence that favors rapid work. 

But its free downward stroke and 
light key touch also add greatly to its 
speed. 

The Oliver Typewriter is built to ex- 
pedite business—and it does it! 

The reason you can get more and bet- 
ter work out of the Oliver is because we 
have put greater capacity for work into 
it. 

The same amount of effort and the 
same degree of skill that are required to 
operate an ordinary typewriter will pro- 
duce a greater volume of better work from 
the Oliver. 

This added efficiency and capacity in- 
creases its value but not its cost. 

The scientific construction 
Oliver Typewriter insures 

—freedom from ‘‘breakdowns’”’ 

—ease of operation 

—accuracy of alignment 

—great manifolding power 

—adaptability to every business re- 
quirement, whether in the correspond- 
ence or accounting departments. 

There is something about the Oliver 
that makes fast friends for it everywhere 
—its wonderful responsiveness to every 
business need and its staying qualities. 

And then it is so compact, solid, neat, 
complete! 

Just a bit of inside history: 

Ten years ago an obscure company 
began making Oliver Typewriters. Com- 


of the 


petitors scoffed at its efforts to compete 
with the $20,000,000.00 typewriter trust. 
But it had the machine that delivers the 
goods! What it lacked in millions, it 
more than made up in the unquestioned 
merit of the Oliver, which forged ahead 
until it distanced its giant competitor, 
and today stands supreme in the type- 
writer field. 





Today the one time scoffers are sitting 
on the ‘‘anxious seat!”’ 

Our School of Practical Salesmanship 
has trained and built up for the Oliver 
the greatest sales organization in the 
typewriter or any other industry. 

The numerous promotions in the 
Oliver Sales Organization and the rapid 
extension of our business have created 
a number of desirable opportunities for’ 
bright, aggressive, resourceful young 
men. These positions pay handsome 
salaries and are permanent, if the appli- 
cant is properly qualified. The course 
in the Oliver School of Practical Sales- 
manship is frec—all expenses paid. 

Testa of the 


Get The.Oliver Book. 15/0! tt 


ening typewriter talk youever read. It shows 
why the Oliver is sweeping the country like a 
tidal wave. Your request for a free copy will 
bring the book by first mail.” 


The Oliver; Typewriter Co., 166-68 Wabash Av. Chicago 
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The Light of the World 
Louisville’s New Monthly 


Its fundamental principles are 








Christianity —Education — Business 


It stands for all that is good and 
progressive for the Negro. A single 
copy should convince you of its fear- 
lessness. Special offer until April rst. 
For a trial subscription three months, 


10 cents. We pay for live articles. 


The Light of the World 


214 First St., between 


Main and Market Sts., Louisville, Ky. 


























How to Make the pe Race a 
Prosperous People Forever. 
(Cut This Out and Send it to a Friend.) 


Dear READER: 

Now as God has put it mn the minds of the founders of the 
United Royal Trust Company to form of it a great Negru 
syndicate with a capital of seven million ($7,000,000) dol- 
lars, and as the unit ted builders of it have made ample provi- 
sion and room in it for over (700,000) seven hun ired thou- 
sand of the very best men and women of the race to have a 
yart in the management of its great affairs and capital of 
oapenes 000 if they will, resolve and be it—now—Resolved, 
by every member of the Negro race that instead of discour- 
aging and trying to dis oan? the members of the race who 
are willing to invest in the Royal Trust Company, let each 
member of the race enc erage each other to take a part in 
creating the capital fund of the great Royal Trust Com- 
yan And instead of hiding the movement from the mem- 
aoe f the race, let each one help to publish it and inform 
the uninformed members that the movement is going on 
now, and that all are invited to take whatever part in it 
they each can, and instead of trying to scarce the people 
back from coming to the front in the movement, and in- 
stead of telling them who want to be hasty to go slow about 
entering into the great Royal Trust syndicate, let each one 
tell the people to be quick, rise up* quic kly, and all take a 
part at once and to fear not, for it’s God’s good pleasure to 

ive them great success in the Royal rust Company 

Jnion; and if this advice is taken, 1f this resolution is 
doubted, and carried out by the individual members of the 
race, and if these principles are carried into effect and prac- 
ticed by the members of the race, the whole Negro race 
will be made a prosperous peuple forever Reader, take the 
advice we give you for your eli and not for another. Send 
to-day to the Royal Trust Company, 2111 Columbia avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and get some of its bonds, going now at 
25 cents to $1 each. Take not less than $1—to $soo worth 
now, and you will get for your money double value for 
every dollar’s worth you take. This 1s the best chance you 
ever had in your life to pro sed ever more. There is no evil 
that will overtake the money you place in the Roval Trust 
Company svndicate, for s afe investment, beneficial to your 
own self. ry it, and you will see what we tell 1s true. 

Jeartis TaDE 
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FREE HAIR 
REMEDY 


| Quickly Removes Dandruff, Stops Falling 
Hair and Itching Scalp, Changes Gray 
or Faded Hair to Its Natural Color. 
Grows New Hair. 





Nothing Quite So Nice as a Beautiful Head of Hai: 


Remember, Foso actually grows liair, stops hai 
falling out, removes dandruff; insures a new growth 
of eyebrows and eyelashes, and changes gray o 
faded hair to its natural color. I don’t ask you t 
take my word for it. Write your name and addres 
plainly on a slip of paper (no letter necessary) an 
mail to J. I. Stokes, Mgr., 6712 Foso Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and by return mail you will receiv« 
prepaid a free 10-cent package that will delight you 


Poceapinn 4 aaa Get a set qui 


mail them to jour friends. We send 60 MOST 
comic CARDO sa earths in colors, on fine card 
| illustrated, with titles such as: I've Seen All the 
Big Bugs of This Piace; Everybody Works But Father; 
You Can Put Your Shoes In My 
ry 
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Keeps a Bull-dog Now; I'm Laying for 
Mine; a Make Me Tired; Just 


5 eto. 
REME MBER R: You get 50 CARDS FREE by 
paid if you send only 10 CENTS for our 
Setarcley magazine one year. This great offer =| 
made to get 100,000 new subscribers quick. Frit 
HOME SWEET HOME, PostCard 4, Chieago, 111. = eae 
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THE GREAT NEGRO SYNDICATE — 





Forming a Capital of $7,000,000, is the Greatest of All Negro 
Movements Made Yet—Every Negro in America 


Ought to Take at Least $1 Worth of Stock 
in It at Once Without Delay. 





The Royal Trust Company, with its 
headquarters at 2111 Columbia avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is the greatest Negro 
syndicate ever formed in the history of the 
world for the uniting and uplifting of the 
poor classes of members of the whole Negro 
Race of America. It, without question, is the 
fairest of all the devices ever created for 
the deliverance of any and all the dependent 
and helpless members of the Negro Race. 
The founders of the great company have 
made room for over Seven Hundred Thou- 
sand (700,000) of the worthy young men 
and young women of the Negro Race to be 
united together in the management and 
the business of the company, and the com- 
pany has made it possible for the very 
poorest and weakest members of the race 
everywhere to take stock in the company. 
Just think of it! Stock is being sold now 
in bonds all over America at 25 cents for 
cach bond or share. Bonds containing four 
shares are now sold for only $1, and the 
company, in order to keep from having to 
write and explain the particulars in writing, 
has published a book it sells for 25 cents 
per copy. These books make known all 
particulars and qualifies the reader of it for 
tepresenting the company. Any one who 
buys one bond or one book are at liberty 
to sell stock or bonds or act as a solicitor 
for the total fund for the company for a 
term of five or ten The company 
offers great Trustworthy 
Agents, and it guarantees satisfaction to 
every member of the race that buys a book 
or a bond, or their money will be refunded. 
Great God, every Negro ought to buy at 
least $1 worth of the bonds and become a 
member of the Great Royal Trust Co. Syn- 
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rewards for 


WHEN 


dicate immediately without delay. And 
see the great advantage men and women 
have who become faithful stockholders or 
bond buyers in the great company by the 
Negro people all uniting in the Royal Trust 
Company and helping the founders of the 
company unanimously to carry out its 
plans. The way it is going now the com- 
pany can easily gather tor its stockholders 


and bond buyers over $422,500,000 every 


five years for the next fifty years to come. 
The company has no equal in splendor, and 
it aims to draw in over 100,000 members 
into it by April rst, 1907, as afte> that date 
it will form a chain of managers and rulers 
throughout every state and territory in 
America and form a dictorial college of 
trainers at the head of it that will be glori- 
ous! Reader, take my advice. If you 
want to do something that you will be 
proud of yourself, you send in to-day and 
take a dollar’s worth of bonds or stock. 
They increase in value every day for five 
years. 

Address 

The Royal Trust Co., 

2111 Columbia Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

P.S.—Every member of the Negro Race 
that buys at least $1.00 to $5.00 worth of 
bonds before March or April 1st, 1907, they 
will get double value for their swiftness in 
taking stock in the Great Syndicate Royal 
Trust Bonds. Other newspapers interested 
will please re-publish the above publication 
in your papers, so all the members of the 
race may have a chance equal to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to take stock 
at once before April 1st, 1907, for after 
that date shares will cost double. 
YOU 
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THE PROGRESS OF A RACE 


THE COLORED AMERICAN FROM SLAVERY TO 
HONORABLE CITIZENSHIP 

















By Four Great Negro Writers: 


J. W. GIBSON BOOKER. T. WASHINGTON 
W. H. CROGMAN FANNIE BARRIER WILLIAMS 


732 PAGES; 150 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRASIONS:. SIZE 6x 914 INCHES 


8 er ete in aaa | $1.9 5 








Herein is a charming and cloquent story of the enslavement of a wild and 
primitive people by the white man, the awakening of the Ameican conscience, the 
Emancipation and the marvellons rise of a homeless and ignorant race to the 
highest heights of American citizenship—all within forty years after their emanci- 
pation. It is a book that stirs the blood and quickens the determination. 

The statistics in it are the latest and most reliable available. In this day and 
time when everybody is discussing the Race Problem this is the book to have nea- 
by. This is a book which cannot be bought at the book stores. 


AGENTS WANTED 
Agents are making big money handling this book. Write for our special 
terms. 
Remember the price is only $1.95 for a book of 732 pages with 150 beautifui 
illustrations. 
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The Newest Thing In The Publishing W orld. 





101 PROMINENT COLORED PEOPLE. 


A group picture 20x28 inches of 101 of the most prominent Colored People. A 
picture that makes the heart of every race-lover beat faster. 


Workmanship and Material the Very Best. 
A BOOK OF THEIR HISTORIES GOES WITH (tT 
it Is Within The Reach OF All. 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR BY MAIL POSTPAID and satisfaction guaranteed. 


AGENTS WANTED.—Send 15 cents at once for canvassing outfit. Be 
first. in your section and make $5.00 to $10.00 per day. 


A. N. JENKINS & CO., 920 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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